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INTRODUCTION 


It  is  supposed  to  be  a  privilege  of  the  aged  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  reminiscences.  My  sister  and  I  prize  our  mem¬ 
ories  of  the  old  home.  Aunt  Mary  wrote  down  most 
of  the  facts  given  in  this  book.  We  know  that  she 
copied  from  John  J.  Currier’s  “History  of  Newbury” 
and  from  Charles  C.  P.  Moody’s  “Biographical 
Sketches  of  the  Moody  Family”.  Without  these  I 
could  not  have  attempted  to  write  this  little  book. 

It  would  seem  sad  for  the  old  home  to  pass  into 
oblivion,  so  my  sister  and  I  present  this  little  memorial 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  a  blessing  to  the  readers. 


' 

•moai  iuo  asitq  l  bnc  rjlai?  '{M  .eaofmeinkrm  ni  a>ji*jb 

i*om  n^ob  oioiw  ytsM  JouA  .sniad  bio  adl  \o  who  l 


’(iuc\y -M  io  vioteiH"  «  Ii)im3  .{  nrfoT  rnoii  baiqoo 

:«i.  JO!  **  VO  .  I  J  JJ  r:0  )  O 


idqjnjor^f'1  i  ^boof/i 


1  o vuh  Juo/biV/  {lime*!  ybooM  aito  io 


.jlood  alllil  cii  li  tuhw  o)  baftfjrottit  av.i;d  ion  duo: 
ojni  *?r.q  oJ  arnorl  bio  aib  id  bee  maae  bluow  ll 

•«  i  *4  a  i  ik  ►  ♦rtm  .  %  t  n  1  i  i  P  ialai’j  umi  /ift  rw'\  i *  f  r !  /•v 


.nabrtn  sib  oJ  ^nisasid  a  xi  (i.m  )i  isflt  aqoi  :  dj  ni 


“The  heart  has  many  passages 
Through  which  the  feelings  roam, 

But  the  middle  aisle  is  sacred 
To  the  old,  old  home!” 

( Author  unknown) 


\lUlttl  ?sA  3lJT 
,  .»;(  j  .^ni'nl  o  ».J  ifoiily/  li'uuiJifTI 
brtoju  A  ol*:*  i»fbbim  srii  lull 
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Chapter  I 

BEGINNINGS  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD 

In  the  old  Colonial  days  among  the  earliest  settlers 
was  William  Moody,  his  wife  Sarah  and  their  two  sons 
Samuel  and  Joshua.  They  came  from  England  on  the 
Mary  and  John .  Upon  their  arrival  in  America  the 
family  went  to  Ipswich,  but  very  soon  left  there  and 
settled  in  Newbury  in  the  year  1635. 

They  had  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  dangers  of  the 
new  world  only  about  two  years  when  their  baby  son 
was  born  in  the  year  1637.  It  was  customary  in  those 
days  to  name  a  child  for  some  Bible  character.  They 
chose  the  name  of  Caleb.  I  wonder  if  this  choice  of 
name  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  sending  out  of 
twelve  spies  by  Moses  into  the  promised  land  of 
Canaan  to  bring  a  report  of  it.  Caleb  and  Joshua  were 
the  only  ones  who  did  not  tremble  before  the  giants  of 
that  land,  “in  their  sight  as  grasshoppers”.  Numbers 
13.  Caleb  and  Joshua  spake  unto  Israel,  saying:  “If 
the  Lord  delight  in  us,  then  he  will  bring  us  into  this 
land,  and  give  it  to  us.” 

This  baby  born  in  New  England  would  not  have  to 
face  giants,  but  he  would  meet  hardships  and  have  to 
learn  how  to  live  peacefully  with  the  Indians.  He  was 
soon  to  find  that  those  who  were  kind  to  the  Indians 
would  receive  kindness  in  return. 

Another  reason  why  William  Moody  and  his  wife 
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jfixb  oini  tu  find  Iliw  3ii  nidi  f»u  xii  id^ab  LioJ  3ili 

n.cii  oj  h  dv is  bn*  ,bn*f 
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2cv/  aH  .snfiibnf  sdi  xiiiw  ^iluidasoq  JWti  oj  woji  ai£*i 
smiibnJ  odi  oi  bn  *  aiaw  oxiw  saodl  i*ti)  bnii  t >t  noo<j 
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must  have  chosen  this  Bible  name  was  because  we  read 
in  God’s  word  that  ‘‘Caleb  wholly  followed  the  Lord.” 
Deut.  1  :36.  What  better  name  could  have  been  chosen 
for  their  baby — a  name  that  was  to  be  handed  down 
for  five  generations. 

William  Moody  was  a  blacksmith  and  farrier  by 
trade.  He  was  the  first  person  in  New  England  to 
adopt  the  practice  of  shoeing  oxen  to  enable  them  to 
walk  on  ice. 

He  may  never  have  acquired  the  enviable  appella¬ 
tion  of  “the  learned  blacksmith”,  but  that  he  was  a 
generous  patron  of  letters  seems  evident  from  the  fact 
that  so  large  a  number  of  his  descendants  graduated 
from  New  England  colleges  and  entered  the  learned 
professions. 

I  want  to  tell  you  more  about  Caleb  I,  for  he  has 
much  to  do  with  this  story.  After  he  grew  to  manhood 
he  came  to  love  Sarah  Pierce  and  told  his  father  of  his 
desire  to  marry  and  have  a  home  of  his  own.  William 
Moody  had  received  a  grant  of  land  in  the  “upper 
woods”,  now  known  as  West  Newbury,  Mass.  Here 
he  helped  his  son  build  a  four-room  house,  to  which 
Caleb  brought  his  bride  in  the  year  1659.  Later  in  life 
Caleb  improved  upon  the  first  ruder  structure. 

Would  you  like  to  go  with  me  to  this  ancient  house? 
You  step  from  a  large  flat  door-rock  into  the  kitchen, 
a  medium-sized  room  with  two  windows  facing  the 
east.  A  large  part  of  the  south  side  of  the  kitchen  is 
given  over  to  the  roomy  fireplace  and  an  unusual  brick 
oven.  In  childhood  I  was  told  if  I  would  walk  into 
the  farther  side  of  the  fireplace  and  look  up  the  chim¬ 
ney,  I  could  see  stars  in  the  daytime.  I  never  tried  this 
telescopic  project.  Even  as  late  as  our  Grandmother’s 
time  she  baked  in  the  brick  oven.  Thanksgiving  week 
she  made  forty  pies  which  were  to  last  for  some  time 
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while  she  busied  herself  with  winter  sewing.  Beside 
the  fireplace  was  the  so-called  pot  closet  where  the 
iron  and  copper  kettles  were  kept.  To  the  right  of  the 
fireplace  stood  the  large  woodbox,  which  the  boys  of 
the  family  were  supposed  to  keep  well  filled. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  kitchen  was  a  large  closet. 
On  its  wide  pine  shelves  and  hanging  from  its  walls 
were  the  things  usually  kept  in  a  modern  pantry. 

Opening  out  of  the  kitchen  was  a  large  living-room 
with  two  windows  facing  the  west.  Full-length  folding 
wooden  shutters  helped  to  keep  out  the  cold  winds  of 
winter  and  gave  a  feeling  of  security  and  seclusion  dur¬ 
ing  the  long  evenings.  A  large  fireplace  added  charm 
and  a  measure  of  comfort  to  the  room.  It  must  have 
been  in  this  pleasant  room  where  the  baby  was  tucked 
in  the  cradle  while  the  mother  deftly  whirled  the  spin¬ 
ning-wheel  to  make  blankets  and  clothing  for  her  fam¬ 
ily.  In  the  northwesterly  part  of  the  living-room  was 
a  beautiful  corner  cupboard  with  two  doors,  one  above 
the  other.  Here  were  kept  the  choicest  china,  pewter 
and  silver. 

There  is  a  quaint  stairway  that  leads  from  the 
kitchen  to  the  rooms  above,  well  lighted  by  the  sunny 
south  window. 

From  the  top  of  the  stairway  you  step  into  a  roomy 
chamber  with  two  east  windows  and  a  fireplace. 

From  this  room  you  enter  the  large  square  chamber 
over  the  downstairs  living-room.  This  room  too  has  a 
large  closet  with  a  south  window.  This  was  known  as 
“the  prayer  closet”.  This  was  in  keeping  with  the 
words  of  Jesus,  “When  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy 
closet  and  when  thou  hast  shut  thy  door,  pray  to  thy 
Father  which  is  in  secret,  and  thy  Father  which  seeth 
in  secret  shall  reward  thee  openly”.  Matthew  6:6. 
Here  without  interruption  one  could  listen  to  the  Inner 
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Voice!  What  a  blessing  it  would  be  in  modern  days  to 
have  a  prayer  closet  in  every  home ! 

Over  these  rooms  there  was  a  very  pleasant  attic 
with  two  south  windows,  one  each  side  of  the  large 
chimney.  In  later  years  the  old  spinning-wheel  and  the 
flax-wheel,  together  with  the  long-handled  warming- 
pan,  were  stored  away  in  the  old  attic,  but  at  this  period 
of  my  story  these  were  in  frequent  use. 

This  was  the  house  of  Caleb  I  and  his  wife  Sarah. 
They  were  blest  with  two  children,  Daniel  and  Sarah. 
Caleb’s  first  wife  did  not  live  very  long  after  the  birth 
of  her  two  children,  and  Caleb  married  Judith  Brad¬ 
bury.  They  had  eight  children.  The  first  child  of  this 
marriage  was  Caleb  II,  born  September,  1666. 

Caleb  I  was  constable  in  the  town  of  Newbury, 
1665-6.  He  was  selectman  in  1670.  He  was  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Newbury  in  the  General  Court  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  for  the  year  1677-8.  In  April,  1681,  the  select¬ 
men  of  Newbury  appointed  Caleb  I  as  a  tithing  man. 
The  General  Court  had  ordered  “a  tithing  man  be 
appointed  to  every  ten  families  in  the  town  to  appre¬ 
hend  all  Sabbath  breakers,  those  who  absent  themselves 
from  the  public  worship  of  God  on  the  Lord’s  Day, 
disorderly  children  and  servants,  night  walkers  and 
tiplers,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  constable  take  them 
before  the  magistrate  or  commit  them  to  prison.” 
Since  1855  no  tithing  men  have  been  appointed.  Caleb 
I  was  selectman  again  in  1684-5. 

During  the  tyrannical  administration  of  Governor 
Andros,  Mr.  Moody  in  1688  was  imprisoned  in  Boston 
for  five  weeks  for  daring  to  speak  and  act  like  a  free 
man.  His  chief  offence  seemed  to  be  having  in  his  pos¬ 
session  a  paper,  beginning: 
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“New  England  alarmed, 

To  rise  and  be  armed. 

Let  not  papist  you  charme, 

I  mean  you  no  harme”,  etc. 

The  purport  of  the  paper  was  to  give  notice  to  the 
people  of  the  danger  they  were  in,  being  under  an  arbi¬ 
trary  government. 

Caleb  I  died  in  1698,  aged  61. 
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Chapter  II 

CALEB’S  BROTHER  JOSHUA 

Probably  one  of  the  first  visitors  in  Caleb’s  home 
was  his  older  brother  Joshua.  Joshua  graduated  from 
Harvard  College  in  1653  and  began  the  study  of  Divin¬ 
ity.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  the  First  Congregational 
church  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  in  1658.  For 
some  years  the  church  flourished  under  his  care  and  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  independent  and  faithful 
way  of  preaching.  The  connection  which  had  been  so 
happily  formed  and  long  preserved  with  this  church 
was  at  length  sundered  by  a  transaction  which  illus¬ 
trates  his  unbending  integrity  and  the  strict  discipline 
of  those  early  days  in  New  England.  By  a  statute  then 
in  force  ministers  were  required  to  admit  to  the  Lord’s 
Supper  all  persons  who  should  desire  it,  who  were  of 
suitable  years  and  not  vicious,  according  to  the  Liturgy 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

Governor  Cranfield  gave  notice  to  Mr.  Moody  that 
he  with  two  others  intended  to  partake  thus  of  the 
sacrament  the  following  Sunday,  but  Joshua  Moody 
did  not  comply  with  his  demand.  The  consequence  was 
he  was  indicted  and  imprisoned  for  thirteen  weeks,  and 
then  by  the  intercession  of  some  friends  was  dismissed 
with  a  charge  to  preach  no  more  on  pain  of  imprison¬ 
ment.  After  his  persecution  he  fled  to  Boston,  where 
he  was  asked  to  cooperate  with  Rev.  Mr.  Allen  as 
assistant  preacher  of  First  Church.  The  congregation 
was  pleased  with  him  “as  a  man,  as  a  scholar  and  as  a 
theologian”. 
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He  had  the  honor  in  1684  of  being  elected  to  succeed 
President  Rogers  as  President  of  Harvard  College, 
but  he  modestly  declined  that  honor,  preferring  to  be 
assistant  minister  in  the  First  Church  of  Boston.  At 
that  time  he  showed  his  independence  of  mind  by  stem¬ 
ming  the  swollen  tide  of  excitement  which  the  subject 
of  witchcraft  had  called  forth  and  he  declined  giving 
any  countenance  to  the  severe  measures  which  the  pop¬ 
ular  will  loudly  demanded.  It  was  chiefly  through  his 
moral  courage  that  a  gentleman  and  his  wife  who  had 
been  lodged  in  jail  in  Boston  were  saved  from  the  cruel 
doom  which  the  laws  in  those  days  awarded  to  persons 
suspected  of  witchcraft. 

Joshua  Moody  spent  nine  years  in  Boston  and  then 
he  was  urged  to  return  to  Portsmouth  to  the  church  he 
had  founded.  He  returned  to  them  in  1692  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  with  his  affectionate  flock  in 
usefulness,  harmony  and  love. 
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Chapter  III 

SAMUEL,  SON  OF  CALEB  I 

In  telling  you  something  of  Caleb’s  brother  I  have 
digressed  a  little  from  my  chief  purpose  to  write  of 
those  who  were  born  in  this  old  house,  and  will  now 
return  to  the  account  of  Samuel,  son  of  Caleb  I. 

Samuel  graduated  from  Harvard  College  with  hon¬ 
ors  when  he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  in  May, 
1695,  he  was  ordained  the  pastor  of  the  First  Parish 
of  York,  where  he  was  a  useful  and  successful  minister 
of  the  Gospel  for  nearly  fifty  years.  He  was  familiarly 
known  as  “Father  Moody”. 

He  married  Hannah  Sewall,  cousin  of  Dr.  Sewall  of 
the  Old  South  Church,  Boston,  and  they  had  two  sons 
and  one  daughter. 

About  eight  years  before  Mr.  Moody’s  settlement  at 
York,  the  place  had  received  a  terrible  visitation  from 
the  Indians  and  nearly  the  whole  town  was  destroyed, 
fifty  persons  killed,  and  one  hundred  taken  captive. 

The  little  settlement  was  well  nigh  disheartened  and 
was  about  to  abandon  the  place,  but,  finding  a  support 
from  the  Government,  they  were  encouraged  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  possessions,  and  after  being  without  preach¬ 
ing  for  several  years,  finally  settled  Mr.  Moody  as  pas¬ 
tor  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1700.  He  also  per¬ 
formed  the  services  of  chaplain  to  the  garrison  in  that 
place.  He  sent  a  petition  to  the  Governor-in-Chief  of 
the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England 
and  to  the  Representatives  of  the  said  Province  asking 
for  relief  for  himself  and  children,  as  the  town  was 
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unable  to  afford  even  a  meager  maintenance,  having 
no  house  for  the  ministry  and  many  remaining  desti¬ 
tute  of  habitations  for  themselves.  As  a  result  of  that 
petition  twelve  pounds  was  given  by  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  to  “Mr.  Moody,  preacher  of  the  Word  at 
York”.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  danger  connected 
with  attendance  at  public  worship,  it  is  interesting  to 
read  the  historic  statement  that  as  late  as  1746  the 
people  attended  church  with  their  firearms  in  their 
hands. 

This  son  of  Caleb  was  a  man  of  remarkable  faith 
and,  like  wrestling  Jacob,  he  often  wonderfully  pre¬ 
vailed.  “Samuel  Moody  stormed  the  gates  of  Heaven 
by  fervent  prayer  and  brought  forth  triumph  out  of 
man’s  despair.” 

In  a  number  of  instances,  when  entirely  destitute  of 
the  necessities  of  life,  Father  Moody  retired  to  his 
closet  to  look  to  Him  who  provides  for  every  living 
thing,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  his  family  supplies 
were  opportunely  and  abundantly  afforded  from  quar¬ 
ters  and  under  circumstances  totally  unexpected. 

His  wife  told  him  one  morning  that  they  had  nothing 
for  dinner.  He  replied  that  this  was  nothing  to  her; 
all  she  had  to  do  was  to  set  the  table  as  usual  when  the 
dinner  hour  came.  Accordingly  she  set  the  table,  spread 
the  cloth  and  put  on  the  plates,  and  just  then  a  neigh¬ 
bour  brought  in  a  good  dinner  all  cooked. 

On  another  occasion  Mrs.  Moody  told  her  husband 
one  Saturday  morning  that  they  had  no  wood.  “Well,” 
he  replied,  “I  must  go  into  my  study  and  God  will 
provide  for  us.”  During  the  day  a  Quaker  called  and 
asked  for  Mr.  Moody  and  said,  “Friend  Moody,  I  was 
carrying  a  load  of  wood  to  A.  R.  and  just  as  1  got 
opposite  thy  door  my  sled  broke  down  and  if  thee  will 
accept  of  the  wood,  I  will  leave  it  here.”  Mr.  Moody 
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told  him  it  was  very  acceptable,  for  he  was  entirely  out 
of  wood. 

At  a  certain  time  there  were  great  ravages  made  by 
the  canker  worm.  In  the  general  distress  a  day  of  fast¬ 
ing  was  observed  to  implore  the  removal  of  the  scourge, 
and  on  that  day  Father  Moody  officiated  for  his  son- 
in-law,  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson  of  Malden.  Deacon 
Waitt’s  father  said  that  when  they  went  to  the  meeting¬ 
house  that  morning,  the  canker  worms  were  so  numer¬ 
ous  you  could  scarcely  set  your  foot  down  without 
crushing  them  by  the  score.  A  lady  on  her  way  to 
church  in  telling  of  the  incident  said  she  saw  them  hang¬ 
ing  on  the  bushes,  as  she  was  wont  to  phrase  it,  “in 
pecks”.  Father  Moody  took  for  his  text,  “I  will  re¬ 
buke  the  devourer  for  your  sakes.”  Malachi  3:11.  As 
he  became  warmed  with  his  subject  he  seemed  filled 
with  a  sort  of  prophetic  fire,  and  at  last  appealed  to  his 
hearers  in  terms  like  the  following,  “Brethren,  here  is 
the  promise  of  God,  do  you  believe  it?  I  believe  it  and 
feel  an  assurance  in  my  soul  that  God  will  bring  it  to 
pass.” 

It  was  given  him  according  to  his  faith,  for  when  the 
somewhat  protracted  service  closed,  the  destroyer  had 
disappeared  at  the  rebuke  of  the  Lord!  Not  one  of 
the  insects  which  had  been  so  multitudinous  was  seen 
alive.  They  could  be  seen  lying  dead  in  little  windrows 
on  the  shores  of  the  creek  which  runs  through  the  town. 
These  were  probably  left  by  the  receding  tide-water 
which  had  been  draining  from  the  meadows.  That 
these  facts  took  place  as  is  stated  is  a  uniform  tradition 
of  the  elders  in  that  pleasant  village. 

His  benevolence  was  unbounded!  His  wife  thought 
he  was  too  lavish  of  his  little  when  anyone  applied  to 
him  for  assistance  in  distress.  To  put  a  check  upon  his 
liberality  and  lead  him  to  consider,  she  made  him  a  new 
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purse  and  when  she  had  shifted  the  change  into  it,  she^ 
tied  the  strings  in  several  knots  so  that  he  might  have 
time  for  reflection  while  untying  them.  Not  long  after¬ 
wards  a  poor  person  asked  alms  of  him.  He  took  out 
his  purse  and  attempted  to  untie  the  strings,  but  linding 
it  difficult  lie  told  the  person  he  believed  the  Lord  in¬ 
tended  he  should  give  the  whole,  and  so  gave  the  purse 
and  change  together,  so  that  Madam  Moody’s  con¬ 
trivance  to  save  a  little  proved  to  be  a  losing  experi¬ 
ment. 

There  is  an  interesting  story  showing  his  generosity 
toward  children.  The  schoolhouse  was  hard  by  the  par¬ 
sonage  and  the  boys  one  summer  began  to  make  too 
free  use  of  his  apples.  This  annoyed  Mrs.  Moody  ex¬ 
ceedingly.  She  told  Mr.  Moody  of  the  trouble  and 
how  dreadfully  wicked  it  was  for  the  boys  to  steal. 
“Well,  well,”  said  he,  “I’ll  put  a  stop  to  thatl”  So  ofl 
he  went  to  the  schoolhouse  and  gave  the  boys  a  lecture 
on  the  sin  of  stealing,  and  then  said:  “Now,  boys, 
whenever  you  want  my  apples,  go  right  into  my  orchard 
and  get  just  as  many  as  you  wish;  you  need  not  steal 
them.”  He  came  back  and  told  Mrs.  Moody  that  the 
boys  would  not  steal  any  more  apples. 

It  is  related  that  on  a  cold,  frosty  morning  a  poor 
woman  came  to  his  house  without  any  shoes  on  her  feet. 
Learning  upon  inquiry  that  she  was  destitute  of  those 
necessary  articles,  he  went  to  the  bedside  and  took  his 
wife’s  only  pair  of  shoes  and  gave  them  to  the  poor 
woman.  When  his  wife  arose,  she  made  diligent  search 
for  her  shoes,  but  on  Father  Moody’s  coming  into  the 
room  he  told  her  that  he  had  given  them  away.  “Dear 
Mr.  Moody,”  said  she,  “how  could  you  do  so  when 
you  knew  they  were  the  only  pair  of  shoes  1  had  in  the 
world?”  He  replied,  “Oh,  never  mind  it,  dear  wife,  the 
Lord  will  send  in  another  pair  before  night,  I  doubt 
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not.”  In  the  course  of  the  forenoon  a  neighbour 
brought  in  a  pair  of  new  shoes,  stating  that  they  were 
too  small  for  his  wife  and  he  thought  he  would  bring 
them  over  to  Mrs.  Moody  if  she  would  like  them.  Of 
course,  they  were  gladly  accepted. 

Father  Moody’s  son-in-law,  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson  of 
Malden,  Massachusetts,  wrote  his  sermons  out  accu¬ 
rately,  and  Mr.  Moody  thought  he  would  try  that 
method,  so  he  wrote  a  sermon  in  full,  and  began  his 
preaching  the  next  Sabbath  intending  to  read  it  to  his 
people.  He  proceeded  for  a  while  and  then  stopped 
and  looked  around  upon  his  hearers  and  said,  “Emer¬ 
son  must  be  Emerson  and  Moody  must  be  Moody.  1 
feel  as  if  my  head  were  in  a  bag.  You  call  Moody  a 
rambling  preacher  and  it  is  true  enough,  but  he  is  just 
fit  to  catch  rambling  sinners.  You  are  all  running  away 
from  the  Lord”,  and  on  he  went  in  his  old  way,  re¬ 
solved  not  to  be  trammeled  at  that  rate.  It  was  like 
the  coat  of  mail  to  David, — lie  had  not  proved  it. 

At  a  certain  time  the  church  under  his  care  got  into 
difficulty  at  a  church  business  meeting  and  found  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  know  what  action  to  take,  and  he  advised  them 
to  adjourn  and  pray  for  light  and  direction,  and  the 
next  Sabbath  he  preached  from  the  text:  “Neither 
know  we  what  to  do,  but  our  eyes  are  upon  Thee.” 
2  Chronicles  20  : 1 2. 

In  his  sermon  he  gave  this  wdiolesome  advice :  “When 
a  person  or  people  are  in  such  a  situation  that  they 
know  not  what  to  do,  they  should  not  do  they  know 
not  what,  but  their  eyes  should  be  unto  the  Lord  for 
direction.”  , 

When  Father  Moody  asked  the  blessing  at  the 
table,  he  would  quote  some  passage  of  Scripture  de¬ 
scriptive  of  the  food  provided,  and  one  time  one  of  his 
parishioners  was  desirous  to  know  what  he  would  say 
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on  shellfish.  He  provided  a  dinner  of  clams  and  invited  -k 
Father  Moody  to  dine  with  him.  In  returning  thanks, 
he  blessed  the  Lord  that  he  not  only  furnished  supplies 
from  the  products  of  the  fields  and  flocks  and  herds, 
but  permitted  them  to  “suck  of  the  abundance  of  the 
seas  and  of  the  treasure  hid  in  the  sand”. 

One  day  a  number  of  his  brethren  were  at  his  house 
and  remonstrated  with  him  because  he  used  odd  expres¬ 
sions  in  his  preaching  and  asked  him  to  be  more  careful. 
He  made  no  reply,  but  went  to  his  study  and  returned 
to  the  room  with  a  memorandum  of  twenty  or  thirty 
instances  of  hopeful  conversions  that  had  taken  place 
under  preaching  in  which  he  used  just  such  expressions 
as  those  to  which  they  objected.  He  read  his  memo¬ 
randum  over  to  them  with  expressions,  names  and 
dates.  They  looked  on  one  another  with  silent  aston¬ 
ishment  for  a  while  and  then  one  of  his  hearers  ob¬ 
served,  “If  the  Lord  owns  Father  Moody’s  oddities, 

I  believe  we  must  let  him  take  his  own  way.” 

Samuel  Moody  sometimes  was  irritable,  though  he 
was  constantly  watchful  against  this  infirmity  and  was 
ever  ready  to  confess  it,  even  to  children  and  servants, 
and  perhaps  this  repentant  and  humble  spirit  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  his  success  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel. 
Anyway  powerful  revivals  were  witnessed  in  York  dur¬ 
ing  his  ministry  and  large  additions  were  made  to  the 
church. 

He  fearlessly  preached  what  are  termed  the  hum¬ 
bling  doctrines  of  the  Cross.  In  about  the  year  1741 
he  received  a  visit  from  Reverend  George  Whitefield 
and  rejoiced  when  he  heard  Whitefield  preach  the  re¬ 
mission  of  sins  through  the  atoning  merits  of  the  Re¬ 
deemer,  and  churches  were  refreshed  and  souls  con¬ 
verted. 

Mr.  Whitefield  made  a  second  visit  to  New  England 
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in  1744.  Mr.  Moody  called  on  him  and  said,  “Sir,  you 
are  first  welcome  to  America;  secondly,  to  New  Eng¬ 
land;  thirdly,  to  all  faithful  ministers  in  New  England; 
fourthly,  to  all  the  good  people  of  New  England; 
fifthly  and  lastly,  to  me  in  York,  dear  sir,  less  than  the 
least  of  alH” 

In  1745,  only  two  years  before  the  death  of  Father 
Moody,  when  he  was  seventy  years  of  age,  he  accom¬ 
panied  the  American  Army  as  chaplain  on  the  cele¬ 
brated  Cape  Breton  Expedition,  and  at  a  dinner  given 
in  commemoration  of  that  event,  Mr.  Moody  was  to 
ask  the  blessing.  Knowing  his  proclivity  on  such  occa¬ 
sions,  some  were  fearful  lest  the  dinner  might  get  cold 
or  the  British  officers  offended,  or  both,  yet  no  one 
could  take  the  liberty,  knowing  Mr.  Moody’s  inde¬ 
pendent  disposition,  to  suggest  to  him  that  brevity  in 
his  address  to  the  throne  of  grace  in  that  instance  was 
desirable.  When  all  was  ready,  the  Chief-in-Command 
spoke  to  Mr.  Moody  that  dinner  was  ready,  and  he, 
all  unconscious  of  their  feelings,  approached  the  table 
and  lifting  up  his  hands,  disappointed  them  very 
agreeably  by  expressing  himself  in  this  apt  manner: 
“O  Lord,  we  have  so  many  things  to  thank  Thee  for 
that  time  will  be  infinitely  too  short  to  do  it.  We  must, 
therefore,  leave  it  for  the  work  of  eternity.  Bless  our 
food  and  fellowship  on  this  joyful  occasion,  for  Christ’s 
sake.  Amen.” 

After  forty-seven  years  of  faithful  labor,  Samuel 
Moody  fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 
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Chapter  IV 

HANDKERCHIEF  MOODY 

Father  Moody  had  one  son,  Joseph,  born  in  1700, 
known  as  “Handkerchief  Moody0.  At  the  age  of  eight¬ 
een  he  received  the  honors  of  Harvard  College,  and  for 
fourteen  years  he  was  a  very  useful  and  active  man  in 
civil  life.  For  some  years  he  was  Clerk  of  the  town  of 
York,  and  Register  of  Deeds  for  the  County,  in  both 
of  which  offices  he  left  ample  testimonials  of  his  care, 
industry  and  correctness.  Fie  was  also  judge  of  the 
County  Court  when  he  was  but  thirty  years  of  age. 

His  father  was  very  desirous  that  he  should  be  a 
preacher  of  the  Gospel,  as  he  was  possessed  of  superior 
talents  and  was  considered  a  man  of  eminent  piety. 
The  importunity  of  the  father  prevailed  with  the  son. 
The  Second  Parish  in  York  was  incorporated  in  1730. 
It  was  settled  originally  by  Scotch  people  and  was  al¬ 
ways  known  by  the  name  of  Scotland.  In  1732  a  church 
was  gathered  and  Joseph  Moody,  being  warmly  solic¬ 
ited  to  take  the  pastoral  charge,  resigned  all  his  civil 
offices  and  was  ordained,  but  the  importance  of  this 
new  trust  proved  too  much  and  after  about  six  years, 
falling  into  a  gloomy  and  singularly  disordered  state 
of  mind,  he  relinquished  his  public  labors. 

Mr.  Moody’s  disorder  was  of  the  nervous  kind.  He 
supposed  that  the  guilt  of  some  unforgiven  sin  lay  upon 
him  and  that  he  was  not  only  unworthy  the  sacred  office 
he  held,  but  unfit  for  the  company  of  other  people.  In 
his  earlier  life  he  accidentally  killed  a  youth  for  whom 
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he  had  great  affection,  and  it  was  supposed  that  this 
melancholy  affair  affected  his  mind.  He  determined  to 
veil  his  face  and  ever  after  wore  a  silk  handkerchief 
over  his  features  when  in  company,  becoming  known 
as  Handkerchief  Moody.  His  judgment  of  men  and 
things,  excepting  what  related  to  himself,  was  in  no 
wise  impaired.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  mild,  ami¬ 
able  temper,  his  piety,  his  gift  in  prayer  and  his  faith. 
The  death  of  his  beloved  wife  no  doubt  increased  his 
nervous  difficulty. 

He  ceased  to  preach  in  the  year  1738  and  for  about 
three  years  the  people  of  his  charge  waited  patiently 
for  his  recovery,  but,  seeing  no  prospect  of  it,  a  council 
was  called  in  August,  1741,  and  the  pastoral  relation 
dissolved.  After  this,  through  the  importunity  of  his 
friends,  he  occasionally  preached  a  public  discourse  and 
often  led  in  devotions.  Knowing  his  ready,  copious 
gift  in  prayer  and  his  spirituality  and  reverence,  people 
were  very  desirous  of  uniting  with  him  in  prayer  and 
would  often  invite  him,  but  he  would  as  often  excuse 
himself  by  saying  that  he  was  unable,  he  could  not, 
that  he  was  nothing  but  a  shadow.  At  last  one  of  his 
friends  suggested  that  as  he  was  nothing  but  a  shadow, 
he  might  do  for  a  mouth  for  his  friends  to  express 
their  desires  through  to  God.  The  thought  struck  him 
agreeably.  He  did  not  know  but  he  might  be  as  much 
as  that,  and  from  that  time  he  commenced  praying  with 
others  as  their  mouth.  He  would  sometimes  make  five 
or  six  calls  in  the  morning  before  it  was  too  late  for 
family  prayer.  When  he  called  on  a  family,  he  would 
tell  them  he  came  to  bring  their  mouth  to  them.  They 
regarded  this  as  a  privilege. 

It  has  been  said  that  sometimes  when  he  officiated 
in  his  father’s  pulpit,  he  would  remark  in  naming  his 
text,  “If  Mr.  Moody  were  present,  he  would  preach 
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from  the  following.”  And  through  the  different  peri¬ 
ods  of  his  discourse  he  would  often  say,  “If  Mr. 
Moody  were  present,  he  would  say”,  etc.,  carrying  out 
the  idea  that  he  was  only  the  mouth  through  which  his 
father  spoke  to  the  people. 

He  was  a  man  of  tender  spirit  and  of  the  deepest 
piety.  Like  his  father,  he  possessed  a  remarkably 
strong  faith,  as  is  shown  in  the  extraordinary  instance 
of  his  prayer  respecting  the  taking  of  Louisburg  on  the 
Island  of  Cape  Breton  from  the  French  by  the  people 
of  New  England,  June  17,  1745.  He  had  been  supply¬ 
ing  his  father’s  pulpit  while  Father  Moody  went  as 
chaplain  to  the  army. 

By  information  from  Louisburg  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  place  was  not  taken.  It  was  suggested  that  a 
day  of  fasting  and  prayer  should  be  held  in  York. 
Neighboring  ministers  attended  and  assisted.  Joseph 
Moody  offered  one  of  the  prayers,  which  was  nearly 
two  hours  long.  He  went  on  for  a  long  time,  using  all 
manner  of  arguments  and  pleas  that  he  could  think  of 
for  the  reduction  of  the  place,  that  the  enterprise  might 
be  prosperous;  then  turned  in  his  prayer  and  gave 
thanks  that  it  was  done,  it  was  delivered  up,  it  was 
ours.  Then  he  went  on  a  long  time  praising  God  for 
his  unmerited  mercy.  He  closed  his  prayer  with  state¬ 
ments  of  this  kind:  “Lord,  we  are  not  better  than  those 
who  possessed  the  land  before  us;  and  it  would  be 
righteous  if  the  land  should  spue  out  its  inhabitants  a 
second  time.”  After  the  troops  returned  and  they  and 
others  compared  dates,  it  was  found  that  the  place  was 
taken  on  the  very  day  that  the  fast  was  held  and  that 
the  capitulation  was  closed  while  he  was  praying! 
About  two  years  afterwards,  when  peace  was  concluded 
between  France  and  England,  the  place  was  given  back 
to  France,  so  “the  land  spued  out  its  inhabitants  a  sec- 
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ond  time”,  and  it  afterwards  became  a  common  re¬ 
mark  by  many  who  heard  that  prayer  that  Mr.  Moody 
took  Cape  Breton  in  his  prayer  and  gave  it  up  again. 

After  the  death  of  his  wife  he  boarded  with  Deacon 
Bragdon.  After  Mr.  Moody  had  worn  his  handker¬ 
chief  for  some  years,  while  living  with  Deacon  Brag¬ 
don,  he  ascertained  that  the  Rev.  Daniel  Little  of  Ken- 
nebunk  was  to  supply  on  the  annual  Fast  Day  and  that 
he  lodged  the  night  before  not  a  mile  from  Deacon 
Bragdon’s.  Mr.  Moody  rose  quite  early  on  Fast  Day 
morning,  went  to  Mr.  Little’s  bedroom  window  and 
called  out,  “Daniel  Little!  Daniel  Little!  The  birds 
are  up  and  praising  God  and  you  are  here  asleep.  You 
have  the  sins  of  the  whole  nation  to  confess  today,  and 
yet  asleep!”  He  then  hastily  withdrew.  Mr.  Little 
stepped  out  of  his  bed  and  raised  his  window  to  speak 
to  him,  but  he  was  gone.  Mr.  Little  acquired  his  theo¬ 
logical  education  with  Mr.  Moody  and  married  his 
niece,  Miss  Emerson  of  Malden. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Moody  was  sudden  and  attended 
with  some  remarkable  circumstances.  He  had  in  early 
life  been  a  great  singer,  but  after  his  indisposition,  al¬ 
though  he  recovered  so  far  as  to  pray  and  sometimes 
talk,  yet  he  would  not  sing.  At  length,  one  day  which 
he  spent  alone  in  his  chamber,  he  was  heard  to  break 
forth  into  singing,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the 
family.  Almost  the  whole  afternoon  he  was  singing 
with  great  animation  the  17th  Hymn  of  the  First  Book 
of  Watts’  Hymns: 

“Oh,  for  an  overcoming  faith 
To  cheer  my  dying  hours”. 

He  did  not  come  out  of  his  chamber  at  night  and  the 
next  morning  it  was  found  that  God  had  taken  him. 
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Mr.  Moody’s  wife  was  Miss  Lucy  White,  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  John  White  of  Gloucester.  He  left  three 
sons:  Samuel,  the  first  Preceptor  of  noted  Governor 
Dummer  Academy  of  Byfield,  Massachusetts;  Joseph, 
and  Thomas. 

Following  is  the  inscription  on  his  gravestone: 

“Here  lies  interred  the  body  of  the  Rev’d  Joseph  Moody, 
Pastor  of  the  Second  Church  in  York.  An  excellent  in¬ 
stance  of  knowledge,  learning,  ingenuity,  piety  and  useful¬ 
ness.  Was  very  serviceable  as  a  Schoolmaster,  Clerk, 
Register,  Magistrate,  and  afterwards  as  a  Minister.  Was 
uncommonly  qualified  and  spirited  to  do  good,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  was  highly  esteemed  and  greatly  beloved.  He  de¬ 
ceased  Mar.  20,  1753,  aged  53  years. 

Although  this  stone  may  moulder  into  dust, 

Yet  Joseph  Moody’s  name  continue  must.” 
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Chapter  V 

CALEB  II  AND  HIS  SON  BENJAMIN 

1  want  to  tell  you  now  about  Caleb  II,  son  of  Caleb 

I.  He  was  born  in  1666,  died  in  1740.  He  married 
Ruth  Morse  in  1690  and  they  had  eight  children.  Their 
first  son  they  named  Caleb,  thus  we  have  Caleb  III. 

Caleb  II  we  know  little  about,  but  we  do  know  he 
was  a  deacon  in  the  local  church.  He  was  one  of  three 
men  appointed  February  28,  1705,  to  build  a  meeting 
house  upon  the  top  of  Pipestave  Hill.  Probably  the 
church  was  completed  by  December,  1711. 

The  pastor  of  that  church,  Rev.  John  Tufts,  in  1714 
published  a  small  book  on  church  music,  containing 
twenty-eight  Psalm  tunes  with  instructions  for  singing 
by  note.  This  was  probably  the  first  publication  of  the 
kind  in  New  England  and  was  considered  a  daring  in¬ 
novation. 

In  1708,  during  the  French  and  Indian  War,  Caleb 
II  was  Lieutenant  in  command  of  a  company  of  New¬ 
bury  men  who  daily  scouted  in  the  woods  between 
Amesbury  and  Jamaco  (now  Merrimack).  This  serv¬ 
ice  was  to  guard  against  surprise  attacks  by  the  In¬ 
dians. 

I  cannot  tell  you  about  all  the  eight  children  of  Caleb 

II,  but  I  do  want  to  tell  you  about  his  son  Benjamin 
before  we  tell  you  of  his  son  Caleb  III.  Benjamin  was 
a  very  lovable  lad.  In  later  life  he  held  the  office  of 
Ruling  Elder  in  the  church.  Benjamin  loved  God’s 
house,  and  the  sick  and  affiicted  were  comforted  by  bis 
calls.  His  prayers  were  literally  the  overflowing  of  his 
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heart  and  he  conversed  with  God  as  a  friend.  Humility  - 
was  a  conspicuous  trait  in  his  character  and  it  was  said 
of  him  that  he  was  ever  ready  to  bear  and  forbear,  to 
become  anything,  everything  or  nothing,  so  that  Christ 
might  be  honored  and  his  cause  promoted.  In  order 
to  realize  his  remarkable  Christian  character  I  have 
decided  to  quote  in  full  the  sermon  preached  at  his 
funeral  by  Rev.  Daniel  Dana,  from  the  text  Psalm  37  : 
37  “Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright: 
for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace.” 

Doubtless,  if  the  delineation  given  of  “the  perfect 
and  upright”  is  in  any  measure  just,  most  of  you  have 
been  applying  it  to  that  venerable  man  of  God,  whose 
recent  departure  has  excited  so  extensive  a  grief 
through  the  town.  Few,  probably  very  few,  there  are 
or  have  been,  to  whom  it  is  equally  applicable.  On  most 
occasions  I  have  been  averse  to  public  description  and 
praise  of  the  dead;  but  on  the  present,  neither  regard 
to  the  providence  of  God,  nor  to  your  sensibilities  and 
probable  expectations,  nor  my  own  feelings,  would  per¬ 
mit  me  wholly  to  decline  it.  There  is  a  peculiar  pleas¬ 
ure,  as  well  as  propriety,  in  paying  honor  at  death  to 
those  excellent  men  who  through  life  shrank  and  re¬ 
tired  from  their  own  praise.  And  if  religion  is  the 
highest  glory  of  our  nature,  and  if  to  have  much  of  the 
spirit  of  Christ  is  to  be  eminent  in  religion,  I  must  con¬ 
fess  I  have  known  no  man  personally  who  has  appeared 
to  me  more  worthy  of  honor  and  everlasting  remem¬ 
brance  than  he  whom  we  now  lament. 

The  basis  of  his  character  seems  to  have  been  an 
habitual  sense  and  reverence  of  Deity.  He  exhibited 
much  of  the  fear  of  God;  a  fear  which,  far  from  being 
abject  and  servile,  seemed  constantly  cherished  by  a 
filial,  ardent,  active  love.  Wherever  he  went  and  how¬ 
ever  employed,  his  simple  object  was  to  do  his  Father’s 
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business  and  approve  himself  to  his  eye.  A  lively  im¬ 
pression  of  his  Providence  in  all  events  commanded  his 
submission,  and  His  fatherly  favor  sweetened  to  him 
every  blessing  of  life.  He  enjoyed  God  in  all  things 
and  all  things  in  God.  In  an  eminent  sense  he  walked 
with  his  Maker  and  appeared  habitually  to  converse 
less  with  his  fellow-creatures  than  with  Him  who  is 
invisible. 

The  man  who  converses  much  with  God  will  be 
humble.  This  was  a  conspicuous  trait  in  the  character 
of  our  deceased  friend.  While  all  around  him  were 
convinced  that  he  was  eminent  in  grace,  he  seemed 
honestly  to  apprehend  himself  less  than  the  least  of  all 
saints,  and  often  felt  oppressed  in  receiving  that  love 
and  honor  which,  to  others,  appeared  far  less  than  was 
due.  Indeed,  humility,  that  cardinal  virtue  of  the 
Christian,  made  up  a  great  part  of  his  character.  He 
had  deep  and  extensive  views  of  human  depravity  and 
of  his  own  indwelling  corruption  and  went  mourning 
under  a  sense  of  them.  Hence  he  experimentally  felt 
and  highly  appreciated  the  importance  of  a  Savior,  of 
his  atonement,  his  intercession,  and  the  influences  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Hence  he  prized  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  Christianity.  He  felt  they  only  laid  a  foundation 
sufficiently  broad  and  deep  for  the  salvation  and  the 
religion  of  a  sinner.  On  these  he  ventured  his  soul  and 
his  eternal  hopes.  They  not  only  supported  him  in 
death,  but  sweetened  and  adorned  his  life;  while  his 
life  recommended  them  and  demonstrated  how  supe¬ 
rior  is  a  religion  animated  by  the  pure  principles  of  the 
Gospel  to  everything  beside  that  bears  the  name. 

The  very  spirit  of  his  Master  breathed  in  his  temper 
and  shone  out  in  his  life.  Where  shall  we  find  a  man 
of  such  an  affectionate,  uniting,  healing  spirit,  so  ready 
to  overleap  those  barriers  which  bigotry  erects  between 
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Christians;  so  free  from  that  narrow,  contentious,  cen¬ 
sorious  spirit,  which,  I  am  grieved  to  say,  has  done 
such  infinite  mischief  in  this  place;  so  ready  to  take  to 
his  arms  and  heart  the  friends  of  God,  wherever  found 
and  with  whatever  society  connected;  so  ready  to  throw 
the  veil  of  candor  and  compassion  over  their  infirmi¬ 
ties;  so  zealous  for  the  love  and  peace,  as  Avell  as  the 
truth  and  purity,  of  the  Gospel;  so  distant  from  the 
affectation  of  pressing  unhallowed  human  passion  into 
the  service  of  religion;  so  ready  to  bear  and  forbear,  to 
become  anything,  everything,  or  nothing,  so  that  Christ 
might  be  honored  and  his  cause  promoted?  Yet,  when 
occasion  and  duty  called,  he  was  no  unfaithful  reprover, 
and  the  evident  reluctance  with  which  this  office  was 
assumed,  with  the  meekness  and  compassion  which 
tempered  his  reproofs,  gave  them  double  weight  and 
efficacy. 

The  sick  and  afflicted  among  us  will  long  remember 
the  Christian  benevolence  and  sympathy  with  which  he 
visited,  counseled  and  comforted  them.  On  these  oc¬ 
casions  and  others,  his  prayers  were  remarkable.  Never 
have  I  heard  from  the  lips  of  man  prayers  which  to  me 
appeared  more  of  a  nature  to  solemnize  and  elevate 
the  mind,  to  enkindle  and  cherish  the  spirit  of  devo¬ 
tion;  I  might  add,  to  instruct  and  edify.  With  what  a 
fulness  of  thought  and  argument,  with  what  perti¬ 
nence,  weight  and  variety  of  expression,  have  we  often 
in  our  religious  meetings  heard  him  plead  the  cause  of 
God  and  man,  of  his  fellow-creatures  and  fcllow-Chris- 
tians,  of  his  dear  country  and  dearer  Zion!  His  pray¬ 
ers  were  far  from  study  and  formality,  and  literally  the 
overflowings  of  a  pious  heart.  Remarkably  did  they 
realize  the  sublime  description: 
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“Prayer  ardent  opens  heaven !  lets  down  a  stream 
of  glory  on  the  consecrated  hour 
Of  man  in  audience  with  the  Deity.” 

He  conversed  with  his  God  as  a  friend;  yet,  who¬ 
ever  perceived  in  the  prayers  of  this  good  man  any¬ 
thing  the  most  remotely  bordering  on  unbecoming 
familiarity  or  irreverence? 

He  loved  the  habitation  of  God’s  house  and  was 
never  more  in  his  element  than  when  engaged  in  public 
worship.  Did  not  his  constant  attendance  in  the  sanc¬ 
tuary,  not  only  on  the  Sabbath,  but  on  all  occasional 
meetings  if  practicable,  and  this  when  he  walked  from 
so  great  a  distance,  though  almost  sinking  under  in¬ 
firmities,  (his  blindness  in  latter  days  necessitated  his 
being  led  by  others),  did  not  such  an  affecting  spectacle 
forcibly  reprove  some  of  us  who  live  near  the  sanctu¬ 
ary  and  have  our  strength  and  faculties  unimpaired? 

He  was  universally  conscientious  and  exemplary. 
The  love  of  Christ,  which  constrained  him,  and  the 
fear  of  God,  in  which  he  acted,  imparted  a  complexion 
of  dignity,  amiableness  and  uniformity  to  his  whole- 
demeanor.  And  methinks  the  high  esteem  and  rever¬ 
ence  in  which  he  was  held  by  all  classes  and  characters 
among  us  afforded  a  pleasing  demonstration  how  much 
may  be  done  by  living,  breathing  and  acting  out  the 
true  spirit  of  Christianity  to  commend  it  to  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  all  and  to  keep  alive  a  general  conviction 
that  there  is  something  great  and  excellent  in  real 
religion. 

As  he  was  held  in  general  veneration,  he  was  par¬ 
ticularly  valued  and  honored  in  this  church  and  con¬ 
gregation,  in  which  he  sustained  the  office  of  ruling 
elder,  if  I  mistake  not,  nearly  thirty-four  years.  He 
ruled  well  and  is  worthy  of  double  honor,  if  to  temper 
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the  dignity  and  authority  of  Christian  government  with 
exemplary  tenderness,  moderation  and  meekness  of 
wisdom  can  claim  such  a  description. 

His  death  was  peaceful,  remarkably  free  from  every¬ 
thing  of  terror  or  dismay.  He  manifested  indeed  in  his 
last  scene  his  usual  humility  in  speaking  of  himself. 
Nevertheless  in  the  clear  consciousness  of  death’s  ap¬ 
proach  he  signified  his  cheerful  resignation  to  the  will 
of  God  and  declared  that  he  was  not  afraid  to  die. 
Being  asked  if  he  did  not  think  he  was  going  to  the 
enjoyment  of  his  Savior,  “Oh  I”  replied  this  humble 
man,  “if  I  might  be  so  happy  1”  Soon  after  he  fell 
asleep  and  is  doubtless  now  enjoying  that  happiness  of 
which  he  had  such  exalted  conceptions  and  such  ardent 
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Chapter  VI 

CALEB  III  ENLARGES  THE  OLD  HOME 

Caleb  III  married  Elizabeth  Emery  in  1727.  They 
had  eight  children.  Their  first  boy  was  Caleb  IV,  born 
July  29,  1732. 

I  have  no  record  of  Caleb  III  except  that  in  1773  he 
enlarged  the  original  Moody  home  by  building  eight 
rooms  across  the  front  of  the  house,  which  I  want  to 
describe  to  you. 

A  large  parlor  opened  out  of  the  original  living 
room.  The  large  dining  room  opened  out  of  the 
kitchen  and  extended  beyond  it.  Extending  beyond  the 
dining  room  toward  the  east  was  a  bedroom  with  one 
window  toward  the  south  and  one  toward  the  east. 

Adjacent  to  the  bedroom  was  a  square  room  called 
the  store  room,  lined  on  two  sides  with  broad  shelves. 
In  cool  weather  big  pans  of  milk  were  set  here  for  the 
cream  to  rise.  A  clam  shell  from  Plum  Island  was  used 
to  skim  the  cream  to  be  made  into  butter.  My  aunts 
had  a  large  white  cat,  which  Aunt  Jennie  named  Prince 
Stuffwell  for  a  greedy  prince  in  a  story.  One  day  I  saw 
him  stand  on  his  hind  legs  and  by  a  mighty  stretch  lie 
lifted  the  latch  to  the  store  room  door  where  he  knew 
choice  foods  were  kept.  On  the  side  of  the  store  room 
toward  the  bedroom  stood  an  unusual  china  cupboard. 
In  this  was  kept  the  best  china,  silver  and  pewter,  as 
in  the  corner  cupboard  of  the  original  living  room. 

At  the  front  of  the  house  between  the  parlor  and 
the  dining  room  was  a  small  square  hall  with  a  narrow 
window  on  each  side.  In  our  day  beside  the  east  win- 
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dow  fiung  the  Ridgway  coat  of  arms.  At  the  top  was 
a  white  dove  with  an  olive  twig  in  its  bill.  The  family 
was  always  glad  it  was  a  design  denoting  peace.  A 
window  seat  extended  across  the  east  end  of  the  hall, 
providing  a  convenient  storage  place.  The  front  door 
was  wide  and  hospitable,  with  massive  wrought  iron 
hinges  and  beautifully  paneled  woodwork.  The  heavy 
iron  knocker  was  curiously  wrought  in  a  dragon  design. 
At  the  back  of  the  hall  was  a  pretty  stairway. 

The  upper  floor  closely  resembled  the  rooms  down¬ 
stairs.  When  these  eight  rooms  were  added,  it  meant, 
of  course,  that  the  attic  was  enlarged. 

In  this  old  home  the  corner  beams  and  ceiling  beams 
gave  a  reassuring  impression  of  sturdiness.  Low  ceil¬ 
ings  throughout  the  house  made  for  comfort  in  the  days 
of  fireplaces  only.  All  the  doors  had  iron  H  and  L 
hinges.  It  was  believed  this  would  prevent  entrance  of 
evil  spirits. 
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Chapter  VII 

CALEB  IV  AND  HIS  SON  STEPHEN 

This  twelve-room  house,  four  rooms  in  the  original 
home  of  Caleb  I  and  eight  in  the  additional  part,  be¬ 
came  the  home  of  Caleb  IV.  He  married  Dorothy  Sar¬ 
gent  in  1754.  They  had  fifteen  children. 

I  want  to  tell  you  of  their  son  Stephen  because  of 
his  successful  work  for  a  great  cause.  He  went  to 
Harvard  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1790,  then 
immediately  studied  law.  He  married  Frances  Coffin 
and  they  had  three  children.  He  established  a  success¬ 
ful  law  practice  in  the  town  of  Gilmanton,  N.  H. 

During  a  season  of  religious  interest  in  Gilmanton 
he  felt  his  need  of  Christ  and  during  this  time  he  laid 
aside  worldly  business  to  give  attention  to  this  all- 
important  subject  and  he  found  a  peace  of  mind  which 
he  ever  after  retained. 

Stephen  Moody  was  punctual  in  all  his  engagements. 
Rising  at  an  early  hour  he  had  time  to  pray  and  attend 
to  all  the  duties  of  the  day.  He  used  great  hospitality 
and  his  dwelling  was  the  home  of  the  stranger. 

He  became  a  great  blessing  in  his  zeal  against  intem¬ 
perance.  To  stay  the  desolating  progress  of  intemper¬ 
ance  he  early  opposed  himself,  though  he  received  in 
return  nothing  but  personal  insult  and  reproach.  He 
had  a  heart  to  feel  for  another’s  woe.  Objects  of  dis¬ 
tress,  the  widow’s  sigh  and  the  orphan’s  tear  contained 
a  rhetoric  he  could  not  resist,  and  he  lived  to  see  the 
temperance  cause  triumphant  in  the  town,  the  sale  of 
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ardent  spirits  within  its  limits  having  been  prohibited 
by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  legal  voters. 

In  answer  to  inquiries  respecting  the  foundation  of 
all  his  hopes,  he  uniformly  referred  to  the  great  Chris¬ 
tian  Atonement.  This  was  his  only  source  of  comfort. 
The  world  was  nothing;  its  pomp  and  honors  for  him 
had  passed  away.  As  he  drew  near  to  the  close  of  his 
life  Heaven  was  all,  religion  ail  his  support.  Death, 
the  king  of  terrors  and  a  terror  to  kings,  had  no  terror 
for  him.  He  said,  ”1  have  no  will  but  God’s.”  He  was 
called  to  the  Eternal  Home  at  the  age  of  seventy-five, 
in  the  year  1842. 

Caleb  IV  and  his  family  lived  on  the  Moody  prop¬ 
erty  at  the  top  of  Pipestave  Hill  previous  to  his  return 
to  the  old  home  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1776. 

Among  the  fifteen  children  born  to  Caleb  IV  was  a 
son,  Caleb  V,  born  January  4,  1765.  He  died  January 
27,  1784,  when  only  nineteen  years  old.  Thus  he  was 
the  last  of  the  generations  of  Calebs. 
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Chapter  VIII 

MOSES  SARGENT  MOODY  AND  HIS 
NAMESAKE  MOSES 

The  next  owner  of  the  old  home  after  Caleb  IV  was 
his  son  Moses  Sargent  Moody,  born  1757.  He  was  a 
Minute  Man.  April  20,  1775,  he  marched  from  New¬ 
bury  to  headquarters  at  Cambridge  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Lieut.  John  Brickett.  He  was  in  the  company 
ordered  to  march  to  Danbury,  Connecticut,  December, 
1776.  He  was  a  selectman  of  Newbury  in  1814. 
Moses  Sargent  Moody,  although  married  three  times, 
died  childless,  January  1,  1817. 

His  sister  Elizabeth  Moody  married  Joseph  Ridg- 
way  of  Boston  in  1793.  He  was  the  first  chaise  maker 
in  the  Merrimack  Valley.  He  set  up  his  business  in 
Newburyport,  Mass. 

In  his  home  on  High  Street  three  sons  were  born, 
Joseph,  James  and  Moses.  Two  years  after  the  birth 
of  Moses,  the  third  son,  Joseph  Ridgway  died.  In 
1  802  his  widow  with  her  three  little  boys  came  back  to 
her  home  town.  I  want  to  tell  you  especially  about 
Moses,  as  he  was  to  become  the  owner  of  the  Moody 
home. 

Moses  was  a  quaint  little  chap  and  I  want  to  tell  you 
some  laughable  incidents  connected  with  his  childhood. 
When  he  was  a  very  little  boy  he  thought  that  he  was 
the  Moses  found  in  the  bulrushes  of  whom  we  read  in 
the  Bible — until  a  neighbour  told  him  otherwise.  When 
he  was  four  years  old,  his  Uncle  Benjamin  Moody 
came  in  a  sleigh  from  Epsom,  N.  LI.,  and  took  his 
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sister  Elizabeth  and  her  children  to  his  home  for  a 
visit.  It  was  a  very  cold  day  for  a  sleigh-ride  and 
Moses  demurred  at  having  to  wear  a  shawl  and  carry 
a  muff,  fearing  he  should  be  mistaken  for  a  girl. 

After  spending  some  time  with  Uncle  Benjamin  they 
passed  the  remainder  of  the  winter  in  Gilmanton,  at 
the  home  of  their  Uncle  Stephen  Moody.  Moses  found 
there  three  bright,  pretty,  fun-loving  cousins  who  de¬ 
lighted  in  calling  him  “Dumple,  Doodle,  Doddle,”  and 
sliding  him  across  a  pond  in  the  garden  in  one  of  their 
mother’s  milk  pans.  Aunt  Fanny,  on  finding  out  the 
use  to  which  her  pan  was  being  put,  spoiled  the  fun, 
but  they,  not  in  the  least  daunted,  originated  other 
ways  of  amusing  him. 

His  Uncle  Stephen  Moody  had  in  his  law  office  at 
that  time  a  law  student  who,  when  Moses  was  left  in 
the  office  with  him  one  day,  gave  him  a  little  piece  of 
his  lighted  cigar  and  set  him  to  smoking.  His  uncle, 
coming  in  suddenly,  knocked  it  out  of  his  mouth,  tell¬ 
ing  him  it  was  a  “nasty  trick”. 

In  the  spring  Elizabeth  and  her  children  returned  to 
their  home  in  West  Newbury. 

Moses  went  to  school  when  he  was  a  very  little  boy. 
The  school  house  was  located  on  land  belonging  to  his 
Uncle  Moses  Moody,  for  whom  he  was  named.  You 
will  be  interested  to  have  a  glimpse  of  that  old  school 
room  where  boys  and  girls  of  various  ages  met  to  study, 
and  sometimes  to  play.  The  school  house  was  built  side 
to  the  road,  the  door  on  the  north-east  corner,  the  fire¬ 
place  and  the  teacher’s  desk  at  the  east  end.  The  seats 
ran  lengthwise  of  the  room,  and  the  girls  sat  on  the 
south  side,  the  boys  on  the  north  side.  The  seats  were 
without  backs,  and  many  small  children  had  to  sit  in 
discomfort  with  their  little  legs  dangling.  In  the  win¬ 
ter  time  the  school  frequently  numbered  ninety. 
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When  Moses  was  only  seven  years  of  age,  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  prize  for  being  the  best  reader  in  the  school. 
This  excited  the  envy  of  the  other  scholars  and  he  al¬ 
ways  declared  that  the  spite  of  sixty  or  seventy  chil¬ 
dren  is  something  to  be  dreaded.  One  boy,  Cornelius 
Helton,  came  and  put  his  hand  on  Moses’  shoulder  and 
said,  “Moses,  you  deserved  it.  You  are  the  best 
reader.”  When  Moses’  children  were  told  this  inci¬ 
dent,  they  felt  Cornelius  was  lit  to  be  President  of 
Harvard  College,  as  indeed  he  was  in  later  years. 

An  interesting  incident  is  told  of  Moses’  playmate 
Jacob.  When  Moses  was  eight  years  old,  Doctor  Rob¬ 
inson  came  to  town,  bringing  with  him  his  step-son, 
Jacob  Farnham,  who  was  six  years  old.  He  and  Moses 
became  fast  friends.  Jacob  used  to  get  Moses  to  help 
him  dig  mud-worms,  out  of  which  he  said  his  father 
used  to  make  pills  to  give  his  patients. 

In  1812,  when  Moses  was  twelve  years  old,  he  went 
for  two  terms  to  Andover  Academy,  North  Andover, 
Mass.  Later  he  was  sent  to  Atkinson  Academy,  Atkin¬ 
son,  N.  H.,  a  school  very  highly  regarded  at  that  time, 
with  students  from  all  over  New  Hampshire  and  even 
some  from  Massachusetts. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  Moses  was  sent  to  Hopkin- 
ton,  N.  H.,  as  an  apprentice  in  the  book-binding  busi¬ 
ness,  where  he  was  often  kept  at  work  until  ten  o’clock 
at  night.  After  two  years  there  he  had  a  severe  illness, 
which  came  near  being  fatal.  He  was  a  bright  student 
and  again  went  to  school  for  a  time  in  Newburyport 
Academy,  boarding  with  his  Aunt  Sally  Moody  Bart¬ 
lett. 

During  the  summer  of  1817,  after  the  death  of  his 
Uncle  Moses,  he  worked  farming  for  his  grandmother 
and  was  greatly  benefited  by  outdoor  life  on  the  home 
farm. 
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In  the  fall  he  went  to  stitch  harnesses  for  David^ 
Boynton  in  Rowley.  Times  were  hard  and  wages  low. 
He  received  five  dollars  a  month  the  first  winter.  In 
a  short  time  he  learned  to  trim  chaises  and  do  very 
fancy  stitching.  He  stayed  there  three  years,  then 
commenced  business  for  himself  in  West  Newbury.  He 
received  twelve  dollars  for  a  wagon  harness  and 
twenty-five  dollars  for  nicer  ones.  In  the  spring  of 
1829  he  yielded  to  the  advice  of  his  brothers,  who  had 
settled  in  what  was  then  regarded  as  the  West,  sold 
his  business,  and  journeyed  to  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  He  was 
homesick  for  West  Newbury  and  soon  returned,  say¬ 
ing  that  he  never  should  go  farther  than  Boston  again. 
That  fall  he  bought  the  Moody  farm  from  the  heirs 
of  his  Grandfather  Caleb,  announcing  that  now  it  was 
to  be  known  as  the  Ridgway  farm. 

In  the  spring  of  1830  he  began  farming  in  earnest, 
put  the  buildings  in  repair,  built  fences,  set  out  fruit 
trees,  and  a  willow  grove  for  fuel.  He  still  continued 
to  make  harnesses  in  winter,  working  with  his  true 
friend,  Jacob  Farnham. 

In  the  spring  of  1830,  he  went  down  to  the  meadow, 
dug  up  a  small  elm  tree,  brought  it  home  on  his  shoul¬ 
der  and  set  it  out  not  far  from  the  back  door  of  the 
house  that  Caleb  I  had  built.  It  grew  to  be  very  beau¬ 
tiful  and  a  few  seats  were  placed  on  the  rocks  beneath 
its  branches.  There  the  family  gathered  to  shell  beans 
and  do  other  work,  sometimes  entertaining  callers  in 
the  pleasant  shade. 

Moses’  mother  kept  house  for  him  until  he  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Sarah  Locke,  January  6,  1834.  She  was  the 
youngest  child  of  Samuel  and  Hannah  Locke  of  Sea- 
brook,  N.  H.  Her  father,  Samuel  Locke,  was  a 
Quaker,  and  his  grandmother  was  Comfort  Hoag,  a 
Quaker  preacher.  Moses  always  felt  that  he  made  a 
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wise  choice.  She  was  refined,  scholarly,  artistic,  very 
industrious,  and,  best  of  all,  a  devout  Christian.  Her 
husband  said  of  her:  “Sweeter  woman  ne’er  drew 
breath.” 

Let  me  tell  you  about  the  marriage  of  Moses  and 
Sarah.  Moses  took  Sarah  in  his  sleigh  to  Last  Salis¬ 
bury  to  the  house  of  Elder  Brodhead.  He  liked  him 
because  he  was  a  man  of  intelligence,  a  member  of 
Congress,  and  a  Methodist  minister.  It  showed  a  good 
spirit  of  undenominationalism  for  a  Congregationalist 
and  a  Quaker  to  be  united  in  marriage  by  a  Methodist 
minister.  After  the  ceremony  they  came  at  once  to  the 
ancestral  home. 

They  were  blest  with  six  children,  three  girls  and 
three  boys. 

Joseph  was  the  oldest.  He  did  not  care  much  for 
farming  and  in  his  young  manhood  entered  the  shoe 
business  in  Haverhill. 

James  was  next  oldest.  He  worked  for  the  Three 
Taylors  in  Haverhill  for  a  short  time,  when  he  con¬ 
tracted  typhoid  fever  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  He  be¬ 
came  so  ill  that  he  realized  he  was  to  leave  this  life 
and  he  was  unafraid.  During  the  closing  moments  of 
his  life  he  was  given  renewed  strength  and  in  a  clear 
voice  he  sang  the  loved  hymn:  “In  the  sweet  by  and 
by  we  shall  meet  on  that  beautiful  shore.” 

Moses,  Jr.  worked  on  the  farm  except  for  a  short 
time  when  his  brother  Joseph  urged  him  to  go  out 
West  to  sell  shoes.  He  and  his  friend  James  Knight, 
who  lived  only  a  mile  below  his  home,  took  the  trip  to¬ 
gether.  Moses  thought  the  prairie  country  very  lonely. 
For  the  first  time  he  saw  small  sod  houses.  He  was 
very  thankful  to  return  to  New  England.  How  good 
it  seemed  to  be  back  in  the  old  family  home! 
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Sarah,  the  oldest  daughter,  was  a  quiet,  efficient  and 
faithful  helper  in  the  home. 

Mary  took  a  position  as  bookkeeper  in  Brooks 
Brothers’  dry  goods  store  in  Haverhill,  where  she  gave 
excellent  satisfaction.  In  those  days  bookkeepers  stood 
at  a  high  desk  while  working  and  the  hours  were  long. 
It  proved  too  much  for  her  endurance  and  she  had  to 
give  up  her  work  and  return  to  her  home. 

Jennie  was  the  youngest  daughter.  She  was  very 
fond  of  children  and  taught  school  for  a  time.  Then 
she  too  returned  to  the  home  so  dear  to  her  and  to 
her  sisters. 

The  meeting  house  which  the  family  attended  was  a 
little  off  the  Main  Road  near  the  southerly  end  of 
Hanover  Street.  It  is  described  as  an  almost  square 
building,  having  two  rows  of  windows.  It  stood  fac¬ 
ing  the  south,  on  which  side  a  wide  door  gave  entrance. 
Opposite  the  door,  back  of  the  pulpit,  was  a  large 
round-topped  window.  Immediat'ly  in  front  of  this  win¬ 
dow  was  the  pulpit,  and  over  it  a  1  sounding-board. 
The  sounding-board  was  shaped  lik  .  an  open  umbrella, 
closed  at  the  bottom  with  panel  work  painted  white. 
Idle  upper  part  was  blue,  terminated  probably  with  a 
gilt  finial,  acorn-shaped.  pulpit  was  large,  the 

center  extending  out  beyor.d  die  sides.  The  pulpit  was 
reached  by  two  flights  of  stairs  with  a  landing  between. 

In  front  of  the  pulpit  were  the  elders’  or  deacons’ 
seats.  In  front  of  the  deacons’  pew  was  an  immense 
table  leaf  extending  the  whole  length.  It  was  used  only 
on  communion  days. 

In  front  of  the  table  stood  a  large  wood-stove,  which 
warmed  the  house  in  winter.  However,  it  was  the 
habit  of  many  to  repair  at  noon  to  the  Moody  home 
to  fill  their  foot-stoves  with  fresh  coals. 

There  was  a  row  of  pews  all  round  the  house  against 
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the  walls,  which  were  raised  two  steps  higher  than  the 
others. 

There  were  galleries  on  three  sides  of  the  church. 
The  front  gallery  held  the  singing  seats  and  was  gained 
by  stairs  at  each  end.  At  the  head  of  each  flight  of 
stairs  were  two  square  pews,  like  the  ones  on  the  north 
side  of  the  building  at  the  ends  of  the  east  and  west 
galleries.  The  side  galleries  were  furnished  with  two 
rows  of  long  wooden  seats,  under  which  in  the  west 
gallery  was  stored  the  winter  supply  of  fuel. 

In  spite  of  the  beauty  of  this  old  church,  there  were 
some  who  desired  to  have  a  modern  building.  The 
motion  to  take  down  the  old  church  was  carried  by 
just  one  deciding  vote. 

Grandfather  was  so  grieved  that  he  went  to  work 
in  the  pasture  beyond  the  sound  of  the  wreckers.  Not 
only  was  this  church  beautiful,  but  there  was  not  an 
unsound  timber  in  it.  It  was  similar  to  the  Rocky  Hill 
Church  now  standing  in  Amesbury. 

The  new  church  in  West  Newbury  was  built  in  1 841. 
It  faced  the  Main  Road  on  the  corner  of  Hanover 
Street.  This  church  is  of  the  usual  New  England  Con¬ 
gregational  type.  Two  doors  at  the  front  lead  into  the 
vestibule.  From  here  two  corresponding  doors  open 
into  the  pleasant  auditorium,  well  lighted  by  large, 
many-paned  windows.  Over  the  vestibule  is  the  gallery 
with  singing  seats.  The  auditorium  is  heated  by  two 
old-time  wood-stoves.  In  the  early  days  the  congrega¬ 
tion  rose  and  faced  the  choir  during  the  closing  hymn, 
turning  their  backs  upon  the  pastor.  The  preaching 
service  was  held  Sunday  afternoon  to  accommodate  the 
farmers,  who  had  to  milk  their  cows  and  do  their 
chores  in  the  forenoon.  In  recent  years  the  hour  of 
the  service  was  changed  to  the  forenoon. 

We  return  now  to  Moses  Moody  Ridgway,  Sr. 
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He  built  a  fence  around  a  large  plot  of  land  south 
of  the  buildings.  There  he  set  out  apple,  pear,  cherry 
and  peach  trees,  grapevines,  quinces,  currants  and 
gooseberries.  In  later  years  home  vegetables  were 
raised  here  and  there  was  a  nice  strawberry  bed.  Each 
of  the  six  children  planted  a  chestnut  within  the  large 
garden.  Aunt  Jennie’s  was  the  only  one  that  came  up. 
It  grew  to  be  a  very  large  tree.  A  black  walnut  was 
planted  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  garden.  This 
too  grew  to  be  a  very  large,  beautiful  tree. 

The  various  buildings  at  Ridgway  home  give  some 
idea  of  the  variety  of  work  carried  on.  A  few  yards 
northeast  of  the  house  is  a  large  barn  seventy-two  feet 
long,  where  were  kept  a  driving  horse,  cows  and  the 
faithful  oxen.  To  the  east  of  the  kitchen  was  the  wood 
house.  Moses  Jr.  used  to  say:  “If  the  people  in  sod 
houses  on  the  prairies  had  our  wood  house,  they  would 
think  they  were  made!”  He  always  took  pride  in  stor¬ 
ing  a  plentiful  supply  of  wood  for  the  winter.  There 
was  a  small,  roofed  well  house  in  the  west  yard.  The 
full  bucket  was  exactly  balanced  by  a  large  stone,  which 
has  continued  to  give  perfect  service  through  the  years. 
At  a  little  distance  from  the  well  in  the  south  yard  was 
the  carriage  house,  where  the  family  carriage,  the  mar¬ 
ket  wagon,  and  in  earlier  years  the  ox  carts  were  kept. 
West  of  the  “mansion”  was  the  shop,  built  by  Caleb  II. 
The  west  end  of  this  shop  was  where  Ned  and  Joe, 
slaves  of  Caleb  IV,  had  their  living  quarters.  They 
were  given  their  liberty,  but  preferred  to  stay  with 
their  master.  It  was  in  this  shop  that  Grandfather 
Ridgway  painted  chaises  and  made  harnesses.  Later 
his  son  Moses  made  shoes  in  the  pleasant  southwest 
chamber.  Underneath  the  east  end  of  the  shop  was  a 
root  cellar,  where  vegetables  and  apples  were  stored 
during  the  winter.  There  was  a  fireplace  in  the  large 
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west  end  of  the  building  and  over  it  were  two  small 
rooms,  in  one  of  which  was  a  fireplace.  The  east  end 
of  the  shop  was  one  large  room  downstairs  and  a  simi¬ 
lar  one  upstairs.  There  was  a  wide  front  door  large 
enough  to  admit  a  chaise.  The  back  door  was  of 
ordinary  size.  An  outdoor  stairway  led  to  a  platform 
above  the  door,  a  delightful  place  in  which  to  take  a 
sun  bath. 

Close  to  the  shop  toward  the  east  was  a  beautiful, 
ancient  butternut  tree,  which  supplied  plenty  of  nuts 
for  the  family  as  well  as  the  squirrels. 

In  the  large  yard  back  of  the  shop  was  a  croquet 
ground  where  callers  were  sometimes  entertained. 
Beautiful  trees  nearly  surrounded  this  yard,  giving 
welcome  seclusion.  Just  beyond  the  croquet  ground  was 
a  fine  apple  orchard. 

Bordering  the  west  field  was  a  row  of  beautiful 
maples  set  out  by  Moses  Moody  Ridgway  in  1876,  the 
year  of  the  great  Centennial,  celebrating  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

How  did  I  fail  to  mention  the  two  trees  east  of  the 
house?  They  were  given  to  Moses  Ridgway  by  Ben 
Perley  Poore,  of  Indian  Hill  Farm,  who  brought  them 
from  France.  They  are  horsechestnuts,  but  with  blos¬ 
soms  of  a  soft  rose  color,  and  have  no  burs  on  the 
pear-shaped  shells. 
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Chapter  IX 

MOSES  MOODY  RIDGWAY,  JUNIOR 

Grandfather  had  a  faithful,  efficient  helper  in  his 
son  Moses. 

When  Moses,  Jr.  was  thirty-four  years  old,  he  mar¬ 
ried  Mary  Warren  Hale,  whose  home  was  across  the 
street.  He  bought  a  cottage  in  the  nearby  town  of 
Atkinson,  New  Hampshire,  where  he  took  his  young 
bride.  It  was  while  they  were  living  in  that  pleasant 
country  town  that  their  first  child  was  born.  They 
named  her  Clara  Moody  Ridgway.  They  lived  in  At¬ 
kinson  only  about  a  year  when  Moses  was  urged  to 
return  to  West  Newbury  and  carry  on  the  farm.  He 
bought  the  house  next  below  the  old  home.  It  was  here 
that  their  second  daughter  was  born  and  named  Mabel 
Hale  for  the  mother’s  side  of  the  family. 

When  we  were  little  girls,  mother  took  us  to  have 
our  pictures  taken.  We  were  dressed  in  our  best  and 
had  our  hair  curled.  I  was  afraid  in  the  strange  studio. 
My  sister  put  her  arm  around  me  and  said,  “I  will  take 
care  of  you,  Mabel.” 

As  soon  as  Clara  and  I  were  old  enough  to  walk  the 
short  distance  across  the  field  to  our  grandfather’s 
home,  we  loved  to  go  there  every  day  to  see  our  Aunts 
Mary,  Jennie  and  Sarah. 

Grandfather  was  in  his  eighties,  so  we  do  not  have 
many  memories  of  him.  We  do  remember  his  kindness 
to  us  and  to  the  neighbour  children  in  giving  us  candy. 
The  coming  of  Mr.  Wigglesworth  on  his  regular  route 
with  his  peddler’s  wagon  was  quite  an  event  to  us.  We 
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listened  eagerly  to  the  ringing  of  the  bells  on  his  horses 
which  announced  his  coming.  He  carried  quite  a 
variety  of  useful  kitchen  wares  and  a  plentiful  supply 
of  candy.  Grandfather  usually  chose  lemon  drops  and 
sticks  of  molasses  candy  which  he  took  delight  in  pass¬ 
ing  to  the  children  clustered  around  him. 

He  liked  to  sit  in  his  rocking  chair  near  the  kitchen 
chimney  and  reminisce.  He  lived  to  the  good  old  age 
of  eighty-seven,  when  he  passed  away  in  his  sleep. 

At  this  time  our  father  carried  on  the  farm  and, 
without  modern  conveniences,  his  was  a  very  busy  life 
from  early  morning  until  evening. 

There  were  many  pails  of  water  to  be  brought  from 
the  well.  Sometimes  on  a  hot  day  when  papa  brought 
a  pail  of  fresh  water,  he  would  exclaim,  “Have  a  drink 
of  water  right  from  the  north  side  of  the  well!” 

His  yearly  outing  was  a  day  at  Plum  Island  where 
he  busily  picked  beach  plums  to  be  canned  for  the  win¬ 
ter.  He  appreciated  the  beauties  of  nature,  whether 
at  the  seashore  or  on  the  farm. 

Now  I  want  to  tell  you  a  little  more  about  our  father. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that,  like  Abraham  Lincoln,  he  was  a 
strong  advocate  of  total  abstinence.  One  of  his  neigh¬ 
bours  said,  “I  have  always  thought  it  was  due  to  Moses 
Ridgway  that  my  sons  never  tasted  liquor.”  Invariably 
his  wedding  gift  to  young  couples  was  a  water  set.  He 
was  careful  to  tell  them,  “This  is  to  be  used  for  water 
only”. 

We  children  were  taught  the  disastrous  effects  of 
intoxicants  upon  the  brain  and  body.  We  always  re¬ 
membered  that  liquor  is  habit-forming.  “He  who  never 
takes  the  first  glass  will  never  die  of  the  last.”  So 
effective  were  these  early  lessons  that  as  long  ago  as 
we  can  remember  we  had  a  horror  of  liquor  and  its 
dispensers. 
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Chapter  X 
AUNT  SARAH 

From  our  earliest  remembrance  our  aunts  always 
gave  us  a  loving  welcome  to  their  home.  Each  aunt 
made  some  helpful  contribution  to  our  lives. 

Aunt  Sarah,  the  eldest,  was  the  shortest  in  stature, 
the  quietest  and  the  most  unassuming  of  the  three 
maiden  aunts.  She  was  a  born  artist,  excelling  in  beau¬ 
tiful  landscapes.  She  was  never  happier  than  when 
standing  at  her  easel,  brush  in  hand.  One  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  we  loved  was  a  peaceful  scene  of  some  cows  graz¬ 
ing  close  to  a  winding  river  shaded  by  beautiful  trees. 
Another  picture  dear  to  us  was  the  painting  of  our 
old-fashioned  well-sweep  beneath  the  sheltering 
branches  of  the  old  elm  tree.  We  were  told  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  most  beautiful  elms  in  Essex  County. 
Near  this  tree  grew  many  long-stemmed  purple  violets. 
One  day  little  Clara  picked  off  the  head  of  a  violet  by 
mistake  and  tearfully  kissed  the  blossom  to  show  she 
was  sorry  she  hurt  it. 

One  afternoon  Horace  Dummer,  a  friend  of  ours, 
saw  Aunt  Sarah  painting  a  picture  and  from  that  mo¬ 
ment  he  knew  he  wanted  to  be  an  artist.  We  have  seen 
some  of  his  paintings  in  recent  years  and  we  rejoice 
that  he  was  inspired  by  our  Aunt  Sarah  to  find  his  gift. 
He  became  a  well-known  Rockport  artist.  I  believe  he 
was  as  truly  called  to  be  an  artist  as  some  men  are 
called  to  preach.  We  all  need  to  listen  to  the  “Inner 
Voice”  to  know  what  work  the  Lord  would  have  us  do  ! 
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The  lovely  scenes  Aunt  Sarah  painted  added  much 
beauty  to  the  rooms  of  the  old  home. 

Aunt  Sarah,  although  quiet  herself,  thoroughly  en¬ 
joyed  the  sparkling  conversations  that  were  often  held 
in  the  home  and  sometimes  added  a  cute  remark.  One 
day,  when  a  number  of  friends  were  calling,  someone 
suggested  they  play  Gossip.  To  begin  the  game,  one 
person  whispered  a  bit  of  news  to  the  one  next  to  her. 
This  was  to  be  passed  on  from  one  to  another.  The 
last  person  in  the  circle  repeated  aloud  what  had  been 
whispered  to  her.  The  final  version  was  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  incident  as  first  told.  When  surprise  was 
expressed,  Aunt  Sarah  owned  up  that  she  had  purposely 
altered  the  story.  I  asked  her  why  she  had  done  such 
a  thing  and  she  replied,  “In  real  life  people  not  only 
fail  to  quote  correctly,  but  sometimes  add  a  lie  and 
thus  wicked  gossip  goes  through  the  town.”  It  was  a 
good  lesson  to  learn  in  our  childhood. 

Aunt  Sarah  helped  in  the  Sunday  School  by  teaching 
a  class  of  teenage  girls.  At  the  Sunday  night  meeting 
her  voice  was  often  heard  in  prayer  to  her  “dear 
Heavenly  Father”. 
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Chapter  XI 
AUNT  MARY 

Now  you  will  want  to  hear  something  about  Aunt 
Mary.  Her  sisters  looked  up  to  her  as  the  business 
woman  of  the  family,  perhaps  because  of  her  work  as 
a  bookkeeper,  although  each  sister  kept  her  own  care¬ 
ful  account.  They  called  themselves  “The  Firm”  and 
shared  equally  in  the  expenses  of  the  house  and  farm. 

When  we  were  little  children,  we  learned  from  Aunt 
Mary  the  joy  of  daily  work.  She  would  joyously  clap 
her  hands,  exclaiming,  “You  may  go  to  the  garden  and 
pick  the  peas  and  the  strawberries  for  dinner.”  We 
would  put  on  our  Aunts’  old-fashioned  sunbonnets  and 
run  to  the  garden  to  do  her  bidding.  When  she  made 
doughnuts,  she  would  actually  let  us  take  the  long  fork 
and  turn  them  after  she  cautioned  us  not  to  tip  the  old- 
fashioned  iron  kettle  of  hot  fat.  She  trusted  us  to  help 
in  many  kinds  of  work  and  we  djd  not  consider  it 
drudgery. 

Sometimes  Aunt  Mary  would  help  us  make  scrap¬ 
books,  working  at  the  kitchen  table.  This  was  only  an 
occasional  pleasure  because  we  did  not  have  a  very 
large  supply  of  pictures  in  those  days.  The  prettiest 
scrapbook  we  sent  to  a  missionary  to  gladden  the  chil¬ 
dren  among  whom  she  worked. 

Aunt  Mary  had  a  book  of  Bible  pictures  she  showed 
us  on  the  rare  Sunday  afternoons  when  we  were  not  in 
our  own  home.  She  would  place  her  hand  over  the 
title  of  the  picture  and  ask  us  to  tell  her  the  story.  This 
method  might  well  be  adopted  in  modern  homes. 
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Aunt  Mary  with  her  sister  Jennie  sometimes  made 
calls  on  a  pleasant  afternoon,  riding  in  their  carriage 
behind  handsome  Katherina.  It  was  a  happier  way  of 
travel  than  present-day  speeding,  no  traffic  problems. 
They  could  enjoy  the  trees  and  flowers  along  the  way 
and  return  home  rested  and  refreshed. 

Aunt  Mary  was  helpful  in  the  work  of  the  church 
and  taught  a  class  of  middle-aged  men  in  Sunday 
School.  She  was  asked  to  share  the  work  of  a  home 
missionary  in  Nebraska,  but  home  ties  were  so  strong 
that  she  decided  not  to  accept  the  offer. 
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Chapter  XII 
AUNT  JENNIE 

We  come  now  to  Aunt  Jennie,  the  beauty  of  the 
family,  the  youngest  and  the  pet  of  her  brothers  and 
sisters. 

She  was  delightfully  enthusiastic  in  whatever  she 
undertook  to  do.  When  she  played  croquet,  she  played 
as  if  all  her  happiness  depended  upon  winning.  She 
threw  the  same  enthusiasm  into  organizing  a  group  of 
neighbourhood  children  into  a  missionary  band  called 
“Joyful  Gleaners”.  She  gave  them  missionary  instruc¬ 
tion  and  helped  them  make  pen-wipers  and  holders, 
which  they  sold  to  get  money  to  give  to  missions.  She 
also  taught  them  of  the  disastrous  effects  of  alcoholic 
liquor,  telling  them  that  total  abstinence  was  the  only 
safe  way. 

We  remember  one  time  she  held  a  Children’s  Tem¬ 
perance  Rally  in  her  home  church.  One  feature  of  the 
program  was  to  have  the  boys  and  girls  tell  what  work 
they  hoped  to  do  in  future  years.  They  were  to  ex¬ 
press  their  purpose  never  to  use  intoxicants  in  any  form. 
I  was  a  very  timid  child,  but  in  behalf  of  the  great  cause 
of  Temperance  I  mustered  up  courage  to  repeat  these 
few  lines: 

“I’ll  be  a  housekeeper,  to  boil,  bake  and  stew, 

And  look  after  my  house  as  our  mothers  do; 

I’ll  look  after  my  household  and  ever  despise 
Putting  wine  on  the  table  or  brandy  in  pies.” 
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Another  practical  lesson  Aunt  Jennie  tried  to  im¬ 
press  upon  the  children  was  the  need  of  taking  good 
care  of  their  teeth.  Many  were  the  youngsters  to  whom 
she  gave  a  toothbrush  and  a  bottle  of  tooth  powder. 
She  often  said,  “You  can  judge  something  of  a  person’s 
character  by  the  way  he  cares  for  his  teeth.” 

Aunt  Jennie  was  an  eager  lover  of  the  beautiful! 
She  delighted  in  her  garden  of  dahlias  and  one  year 
had  twenty-three  bushels  of  bulbs.  She  often  gave  a 
bouquet  of  dahlias  to  her  friends.  She  treasured  an 
especially  gracious  note  of  thanks  from  the  writer, 
Harriet  Prescott  Spofford.  She  was  careful  to  keep  a 
vase  of  flowers  on  the  little  table  in  the  front  hall — a 
first  glimpse  of  beauty  for  the  many  callers. 

One  morning  when  I  was  a  child,  I  awoke  early  and 
took  a  notion  to  go  to  see  my  aunts  just  as  the  sun  was 
rising.  Aunt  Jennie  asked  me  to  look  at  the  beauty  of 
the  sunrise  and  exclaimed,  “Let  your  face  be  like  the 
morning!”  This  expression  has  been  treasured  in  my 
memory  through  the  years.  Does  it  not  carry  a  real 
challenge  to  us  all?  “Let  your  face  be  like  the  morn¬ 
ing!”  It  is  not  always  easy  to  have  a  morning  face 
when  “the  burdens  press  and  the  cares  distress”,  but 
it  may  help  us  to  keep  this  thought  in  mind  as  we  begin 
the  day  with  God. 

I  think  one  of  the  greatest  contributions  Aunt  Jen¬ 
nie  made  to  our  lives  was  to  give  us  an  appreciation 
and  love  of  poetry.  She  had  memorized  many  gems  of 
prose  and  poetry.  I  want  to  share  with  you  these  lines 
that  seem  especially  applicable  in  these  hurried  days. 

“Interruptions,  as  it  would  be  a  high  culture  to  take 
them,  are  little  modifications  of  our  daily  plans  to  fit  them 
with  us  into  the  divine  plan,  and  to  help  change  our  pro¬ 
posed  life  history  into  a  divine  biography.  To  be  called  off 
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from  reading  to  do  a  chore,  to  give  a  lift  to  a  sister  or  wife~^ 
or  mother,  to  serve  the  whim  of  a  prattling  child,  may  be 
to  be  called  up  higher.  It  may  rob  your  mind  of  a  brilliant 
idea,  but  clothe  your  soul  with  a  radiant  grace.  It  is  a 
poor  culture  in  us  that  will  not  bear  interruptions,  and  a 
poor  culture  in  others  that  will  not  forbear  them.” 

Aunt  Jennie  loved  the  poems  by  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier,  the  Quaker  poet,  who  lived  only  a  few  miles 
from  her  home.  She  promised  to  give  me  a  dollar  if  I 
would  learn  the  poem,  “The  Barefoot  Boy”.  1  was 
only  seven  years  old  and  it  seemed  quite  a  task,  but 
mother  taught  it  to  me,  verse  by  verse,  day  after  day, 
until  I  had  committed  it  to  memory.  I  repeated  the 
poem  to  Aunt  Jennie  and  was  rewarded  with  a  dollar 
bill.  In  those  days  children  were  not  given  an  allow¬ 
ance,  but  now  and  then  I  had  earned  some  \  ^ies  do¬ 
ing  errands  or  dusting  some  of  the  rooms  in  tne  old 
home.  I  had  been  saving  toward  the  purchase  of  a 
doll  carriage,  and  with  this  newly-earned  dollar  had 
just  enough  to  buy  a  beautiful  carriage  for  my  doll.  It 
was  made  of  white  wicker  with  a  blue  mattress.  There 
was  a  small  round  top  to  the  carriage  covered  with 
blue.  Among  my  few  treasures  this  was  prized  the 
most. 

One  summer  Aunt  Jennie  attended  one  of  the  D.  L. 
Moody  Conferences  in  Northfield,  and  came  home 
with  a  glowing  report  of  the  helpful  services.  Soon 
after  her  return  from  the  Conference  she  called  upon 
John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  In  the  course  of  their  con¬ 
versation  she  told  him  of  the  wonderful  speakers  she 
had  heard  at  the  many  meetings  she  had  attended,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  Sunrise  Service  and  closing  in  the 
evening.  The  great  poet  listened  in  silence  until  she 
had  finished  speaking  and  then  asked  calmly,  “What 
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did  thee  get  out  of  it  all,  Friend  Jennie?”  She  thought 
for  a  minute  and  then  replied,  “I  think  I  learned  the 
lesson  to  go  home  and  do  the  next  thing”.  He  smiled 
and  said:  “That  reminds  me  of  an  experience  1  had 
when  a  boy.  My  father  heard  that  a  noted  Quaker  was 
to  attend  the  Friends’  meeting  in  Dover,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  He  promised  to  take  me  to  hear  this  wonderful 
man  among  the  Quakers.  Father  and  I  took  the  long 
sleighride  to  Dover  one  very  cold  winter  day  and 
silently  took  our  seats  in  the  unheated  meeting  house 
with  the  other  worshippers.  A  half  hour  passed  in  ab¬ 
solute  silence,  then  another  half  hour  when  no  one 
spoke  because  all  were  waiting  to  hear  the  noted 
Quaker  from  the  West.  At  the  close  of  an  hour  and  a 
half  of  silence  the  one  whom  we  were  waiting  to  hear 
arose  and  spoke  these  few  words:  “There  lias  been 
enough  said,  there  has  been  enough  talking  done,  now 
we  had  better  go  home  and  do” .  Whereupon  the  con¬ 
gregation  passed  quietly  from  the  meeting  house.  As 
a  boy  1  was  deeply  disappointed,  but  I  have  lived  to 
feel  that  was  the  greatest  sermon  to  which  I  ever  lis¬ 
tened.  So,  Friend  Jennie,  thee  has  learned  thy  lesson 
by  much  speaking,  and  I  have  learned  mine  by  little 
speaking.” 

For  years  Aunt  Jennie  was  the  beloved  Sunday 
School  teacher  of  a  class  of  young  men.  She  tried  to 
lead  each  one  into  the  Christian  life.  Sometimes  she 
invited  the  class  to  spend  a  pleasant  evening  at  the  old 
home.  They  gathered  around  the  piano  and  sang  fa¬ 
vorite  Gospel  songs.  Then  she  would  read  something 
she  thought  interesting  and  helpful.  Sometimes  it 
might  be  a  selection  from  Samantha  Allen,  showing  in 
a  humorous  way  some  of  the  evils  of  that  time.  Or  she 
might  read  poems  by  Margaret  E.  Sangster.  She  was 
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an  unusually  expressive  reader  and  always  her  listener^ 
were  interested.  After  reading  and  talking  together 
the  class  would  go  to  the  dining  room  and  sit  around 
the  large  old-fashioned  table  where  she  served  refresh¬ 
ments. 

At  their  gatherings  Aunt  Jennie  talked  with  her  class 
about  definitely  beginning  the  Christian  life.  It  was 
not  unusual  for  someone  to  express  his  purpose  to  live 
for  the  Lord,  and  they  had  prayer  together  before  the 
evening  closed. 

I  remember  hearing  Aunt  Jennie  say  she  had  a  let¬ 
ter  from  a  grateful  Sunday  School  scholar  telling  of 
the  real  help  she  was  to  him  in  his  Christian  life.  He 
later  became  president  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  in  his  home  city.  She  also  had  the  joy  of 
leading  his  bride  to  Christ. 

There  was  another  young  man  of  her  class  who  be¬ 
came  an  active  Christian,  experiencing  the  joy  of  the 
“Inner  Presence”.  She  made  it  possible  for  him  to 
attend  a  Christian  school.  He  became  a  truly  cultured 
Christian  gentleman,  well  prepared  to  lead  others  to 
his  Saviour. 

Aunt  Jennie’s  mind  was  stored  with  many  precious 
Bible  passages  which  she  often  quoted.  In  memory  I 
hear  her  now  repeating  with  great  earnestness:  “In  all 
thy  ways  acknowledge  Him  and  He  shall  direct  thy 
paths.”  She  was  a  very  sympathetic  person  and  loved 
to  quote  the  verse:  “Rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice 
and  weep  with  them  that  weep.”  Indeed  she  once  had 
this  verse  printed  on  wide  satin  ribbon  and  gave  to 
each  of  her  S.S.  class  as  a  bookmark.  Aunt  Jennie  was 
certainly  a  “cheerful  giver”  and  often  quoted  the 
verse:  “Give  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you.”  “There 
is  that  scattereth  and  yet  increaseth;  there  is  that  with- 
holdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth  to  poverty.” 
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She  was  so  thankful  for  her  many  blessings  that  this 
verse  appealed  to  her  very  much:  “Bless  the  Lord,  O 
my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  his  benefits.” 

Aunt  Jennie  was  very  charming  and  had  many  op¬ 
portunities  to  marry,  but  always  said  she  could  never 
love  any  man  as  much  as  she  loved  her  old  home. 
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Chapter  XI 11 

CALLERS  AND  SPECIAL  GUESTS 

From  our  earliest  remembrance  there  were  many 
callers  and  guests  at  the  old  home.  Not  only  the  neigh¬ 
bours,  but  friends  from  near  and  far  loved  to  come. 
In  1916  a  notebook  recorded  1305  callers.  Harvey 
Locke,  and  family,  related  through  Grandmother 
Sarah  Locke  Ridgway,  was  a  frequent  caller  at  this 
home.  Laura  Hills,  famous  artist,  and  her  sister  Eliza¬ 
beth  were  among  the  callers.  Agnes  Brown,  another 
artist,  was  a  summer  caller.  The  old  friend  and  noted 
artist  H.  Boylston  Dummer  loved  to  return  to  the 
Ridgway  home.  Among  the  younger  friends  Chester 
Thayer  was  always  welcome  because  of  his  staunch 
Christian  character.  Even  today  he  likes  to  remember 
happy  calls  at  the  old  home. 

When  missionaries  spoke  in  our  church,  they  were 
usually  entertained  here.  Virginia  Dox,  who  worked 
among  the  Indians,  was  one  of  the  speakers.  We  were 
little  children  at  the  time  and  were  horrified  when  she 
said  she  was  served  ground  sheep’s  eyes  as  a  special 
delicacy.  After  hearing  the  missionary  Clara  made  be¬ 
lieve  she  was  calling  on  someone  who  was  working  in 
our  home.  She  said,  “I  am  Miss  Dox.”  The  maid  re¬ 
plied,  “How  do  you  do,  Miss  Dox?  We  would  invite 
you  to  dinner,  but  we  haven’t  very  much  today.”  Little 
four-year-old  Clara  replied,  “Anything  would  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  me  because  I  am  in  the  habit  of  eating 
ground  sheep’s  eyes.” 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  those  we  heard  in  our 
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childhood  was  Mrs.  Steele,  from  an  orphanage  in  Ten¬ 
nessee.  She  brought  some  little  Negro  children  with 
her  and  they  sang  and  recited  Bible  verses. 

Another  missionary,  Lillian  Hale,  on  furlough,  told 
of  her  work  and  of  the  cruel  custom  of  foot-binding  in 
China. 

Miss  Sarah  Carpenter,  City  Missionary  from  Bos¬ 
ton,  impressed  me  very  much  as  she  told  of  her  work 
in  prisons. 

One  of  the  most  honored  guests  was  Evangelist  D. 
L.  Moody.  He  came  to  spend  a  night  in  this  old 
Moody  home  when  I  was  only  seven  years  old.  Aunt 
Jennie  invited  the  band  of  Joyful  Gleaners  to  come  to 
meet  the  evangelist.  I  think  there  were  about  eight  of 
us  who  had  this  privilege.  We  remember  how  friendly 
Mr.  Moody  looked  as  he  sat  in  the  old  Windsor  chair 
in  the  front  parlor  and  asked  each  of  us  our  name. 
Suddenly  he  arose  and  stepped  to  the  middle  of  the 
floor  and  threw  down  a  nickel,  saying,  “The  first  child 
to  get  it  may  have  it”.  He  threw  one  after  another 
until  only  two  of  us  children  were  in  the  scramble.  He 
said  to  me,  “Why  don’t  you  try,  Mabel?”  He  threw 
one  more  nickel  on  the  floor,  but  I  thought  it  would 
seem  rude  to  grab  for  it,  so  the  other  child  won.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  Mr.  Moody  handed  a  nickel  to  me,  saying, 
“I  will  give  you  one  anyway.”  My  father  marked  it 
with  his  penknife  so  T  could  never  spend  it.  He  told 
me  to  keep  it  always  in  memory  of  D.  L.  Moody,  who 
led  thousands  to  accept  Christ  as  their  Saviour. 

Professor  M.  W.  Hazen,  New  York  author  and 
publisher,  who  was  Aunt  Jennie’s  teacher  in  Pinkerton 
Academy,  loved  to  visit  this  old  home,  exchanging  the 
noisy  streets  of  New  York  City  for  country  lanes. 

I  think  perhaps  the  most  loved  of  all  the  guests  was 
George  C.  Stebbins,  who  brought  blessing  to  so  many 
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through  his  Gospel  songs.  Mr.  Stebbins  and  his  dear 
wife  visited  several  times  in  the  old  home.  We  loved 
to  hear  them  sing,  “Saved  by  Grace”  and  “I’ve  Found 
a  Friend”.  During  one  of  his  visits,  after  lie  retired 
to  his  room  for  the  night,  he  composed  the  music  to  “I 
Am  The  Shepherd  True”.  The  next  morning  he  went 
to  the  piano  and  played  and  sang  these  comforting 
words — 

“I  was  wandering  sad  and  weary 
When  the  Shepherd  came  unto  me, 

For  the  paths  of  sin  were  dreary 
And  the  world  had  ceased  to  woo  me ; 

And  I  thought  I  heard  Him  say, 

As  He  came  along  His  way, 

‘Wandering  sheep,  Oh!  do  come  near  me, 

My  sheep  should  never,  never  fear  me. 

I  am  the  Shepherd  true, 

I  am  the  Shepherd  true’.” 

Mr.  Stebbins  seemed  to  have  a  heart  of  love  for 
everyone — the  most  Christlike  man  we  had  ever  known. 
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Chapter  XIV 
MABEL  AND  CLARA 

When  Clara  and  Mabel  were  in  their  earliest  teens, 
they  left  West  Newbury  and  went  to  Derry  Village, 
N.  H.,  to  attend  Pinkerton  Academy.  Clara  was  never 
well,  but  seemed  a  little  better  away  from  the  coast. 

During  her  first  year  in  school  we  attended  the  little 
Methodist  church  in  the  village.  The  pastor,  Rev.  Wm. 
J.  Atkinson,  tried  to  push  Clara  into  Christian  work 
and  she  confessed  to  him  her  atheistic  leanings.  He 
told  her  of  Lady  Henry  Somerset’s  doubts  and  of  her 
hearing  a  voice,  “Act  as  if  I  were,  and  you  shall  know 
that  I  am.”  Clara  recognized  this  as  a  reasonable 
course  of  action  and  came  into  a  measure  of  belief. 
She  afterwards  said,  “Ignorance  accounted  for  my  men¬ 
tal  fog.” 

After  Clara  graduated  from  the  Academy  she  went 
for  a  time  to  Dover  Business  College.  Her  teachers 
had  all  advised  her  to  teach  school,  but  she  preferred 
the  work  of  secretary.  For  some  years  she  was  a  sten¬ 
ographer.  She  left  her  position  in  New  Hampshire 
University  to  be  with  her  aunt  in  the  old  home.  Gentle 
Aunt  Sarah  was  very  ill  and  lingered  for  several 
months  before  having  her  wish  to  go  home  to  heaven. 
Clara  was  so  exhausted  that  she  had  to  rest  for  a  long 
time  before  working  again.  She  finally  decided  not  to 
return  to  office  work,  but  to  be  nurse  companion  to  an 
elderly  invalid.  She  greatly  enjoyed  reading  aloud,  as 
her  patient  was  very  intelligent  and  had  stored  her 
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mind  well  before  losing  her  sight.  Other  similar  places 
kept  Clara  busy  for  some  years. 

After  Aunt  Jennie  had  gone  to  the  Eternal  Home 
Aunt  Mary  needed  Clara  and  she  stayed  with  her  aunt 
until  the  end  of  her  earthly  life.  Aunt  Mary  was  para¬ 
lyzed  for  several  years,  but  her  mind  was  as  keen  as 
ever  and  her  remarkable  memory  functioned  to  the 
last.  She  dictated  many  letters  to  Clara  and  often 
quoted  Acts  4:12,  “There  is  none  other  name  under 
heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved.” 

The  night  my  sister  began  the  Christian  life  I  felt  I 
ought  to  take  the  same  step,  but  delayed  until  a  few 
months  later.  I  went  to  spend  a  few  days  with  my  aunts 
at  the  old  home,  and  attended  the  Sunday  evening  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  church  where  I  had  gone  in  my  childhood. 
The  pastor,  Mr.  Smith,  gave  a  helpful  message  upon 
the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  showing  our  need  of 
forgiveness  and  the  great  love  of  God.  “All  we  like 
sheep  have  gone  astray,  and  the  Lord  hath  laid  upon 
him  the  iniquity  of  us  all.”  Isaiah  53:6.  The  minister 
gave  an  invitation  to  receive  Jesus  as  our  personal 
Saviour  and  be  remembered  in  prayer.  I  had  always 
been  very  bashful,  but  timidly  said,  “I  want  to  be  a 
Christian  and  ask  your  prayer.”  Silently  I  prayed, 
“Lord,  I  give  myself  to  thee.  I  will  try  to  do  whatever 
you  would  like  to  have  me  do  with  thy  help.  Save  me 
now.”  In  response  to  that  simple  prayer  I  felt  the 
nearness  of  God  and  his  love. 

Surely  Satan  wants  to  hinder  those  who  are  seeking 
the  Lord.  The  thought  came  to  me,  “How  can  I  know 
I  am  saved?”  The  next  morning  the  faithful  pastor 
called  to  tell  me  how  glad  he  was  I  had  become  a  Chris¬ 
tian.  I  said,  “I  want  to  be  a  Christian,  but  how  can  I 
know  He  accepts  me?”  He  replied,  “Haven’t  you  given 
yourself  to  Christ  the  best  you  know  how?”  I  assured 
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him  that  I  had,  and  he  said,  “Then  can’t  you  believe 
Jesus  saves  you  because  he  has  promised?”  I  suddenly 
realized  that  I  certainly  could  trust  him  that  he  kept 
his  promise:  “Him  that  cometh  to  me  I  will  in  no  wise 
cast  out.” 

A  few  years  after  my  conversion  I  felt  led  to  train 
for  Christian  service  and  attended  the  New  England 
Deaconess  Training  School  in  Boston.  This  was  largely 
a  course  in  Bible  study  and  practical  week-end  work  in 
some  church  or  mission  to  which  each  student  was  as¬ 
signed  for  experience  in  service. 

In  1904  I  graduated  and  was  appointed  to  assist  the 
pastor  in  the  Methodist  Church,  Dover,  N.  H.  My 
work  was  to  teach  a  Sunday  School  class  and  hold  a 
children’s  meeting  Sunday  afternoon.  During  the  week 
I  was  to  call  in  the  homes  of  the  parish,  invite  them  to 
attend  church  services,  and  have  personal  talks  with 
people  concerning  the  Christian  life.  This  was  a  work 
that  I  loved  and  there  were  some  decisions  for  Christ. 

The  next  fall  I  was  asked  to  be  District  Deaconess 
under  the  direction  of  the  Presiding  Elder,  Rev.  Roscoe 
Sanderson  of  Dover  District.  He  had  been  unable  to 
secure  a  pastor  for  Moultonville  and  Tuftonboro  and 
asked  me  to  supply  the  two  churches  until  he  could  get 
a  minister.  Two  months  later  he  found  a  man  for  this 
work  and  asked  me  to  help  several  ministers  who  were 
to  unite  in  holding  evangelistic  meetings  in  their  sev¬ 
eral  churches.  The  pastors  thus  engaged  were  Brother 
Holmes  of  Milton  Mills,  Lewis  Fogg  of  North  Wake¬ 
field  and  East  Wolfeboro,  Raymond  Huse,  Sanborn- 
ville  and  Brookfield.  I  was  to  call  in  the  homes  and  take 
my  turn  in  bringing  the  message  of  the  evening.  During 
these  services  there  was  excellent  attendance  and  a 
gracious  revival  when  many  began  the  Christian  life. 

It  was  while  working  in  these  services  that  I  became 
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acquainted  with  Raymond  Huse.  One  night  after  the 
meeting  we  had  a  talk  together  in  the  parsonage  home 
where  we  were  being  entertained,  and  Raymond  told 
me  of  his  love  and  asked  me  to  be  his  assistant  through 
life.  We  were  married  some  months  later  at  lledding 
Camp-Ground  at  the  closing  Love  Feast,  held  in  the 
outdoor  auditorium  in  the  pine  grove.  The  choir  direc¬ 
tor  led  the  congregation  in  the  opening  hymn,  “Trust 
and  Obey”.  Raymond  said,  “The  obeying  is  for  you 
and  the  trusting  is  for  me.”  After  the  marriage  cere¬ 
mony  there  was  the  usual  season  of  praise  and  testi¬ 
monies.  Our  wedding  trip  was  to  Milton  Mills  to 
spend  Sunday.  We  attended  the  Methodist  Church 
which  Raymond  had  joined  when  a  boy. 

In  the  years  following  our  marriage  Raymond  had 
pastorates  in  Exeter  and  Concord,  N.  IF,  Montpelier, 
Vt.,  Geneva,  Ithaca  and  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.,  was  Dis¬ 
trict  Superintendent  of  Dover  District,  N.  IL,  and 
years  later  of  Syracuse  West  District,  N.  Y.  During 
all  these  years  there  were  blessed  opportunities  for 
personal  work  in  the  homes,  hospitals,  jails,  and  Sun¬ 
day  Schools.  Many  couples  came  to  Raymond  to  be 
married.  I  gave  them  all  the  same  advice:  “Don’t  miss 
the  joy  of  praying  together  the  first  night  of  your  mar¬ 
ried  life.  Read  from  the  Bible  and  pray  together  every 
day.” 

It  was  during  our  stay  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  that  we 
adopted  a  dear  little  girl.  She  is  now  married  and  has 
a  home  of  her  own. 

My  husband  suffered  a  slowly  developing  paralysis, 
which  necessitated  his  retirement  in  1948.  We  then 
went  to  live  with  my  sister  in  Atkinson,  N.  H.  Ray¬ 
mond  loved  this  little  village  and  the  beautiful  large 
maples  not  far  from  the  house.  He  gradually  grew 
worse,  osteopathic  and  medical  treatments  failed  to 
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bring  him  much  relief  and  finally  he  was  confined  to  his 
bed  for  over  a  year.  Even  when  he  could  not  use  his 
eyes  to  read  or  his  hands  to  write,  he  was  hopeful  and 
set  the  example  of  patience  and  love.  His  faith  and 
love  were  beautifully  expressed  in  the  prayer  we  often 
repeated  before  we  said  good-night. 

“The  day  is  ended.  Ere  I  sink  to  sleep 
My  weary  spirit  seeks  repose  in  Thine. 

Father,  forgive  my  trespasses, 

And  keep  this  little  life  of  mine. 

With  loving  kindness  curtain  Thou  my  bed, 

And  cool  with  rest  my  weary  pilgrim  feet. 

Thy  pardon  be  the  pillow  for  my  head. 

So  shall  my  rest  be  sweet. 

At  peace  with  all  the  world,  dear  Lord,  and  Thee, 

No  fears  my  soul’s  unwav’ring  faith  shall  shake, 

All’s  well,  whichever  side  the  grave  for  me 
The  morning  light  shall  break.” 

( Author  unknown) . 

My  husband  longed  to  be  restored  to  health  and 
preach  again  “the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ”.  In¬ 
stead  he  went  Home  to  meet  waiting  loved  ones  and 
see  Jesus  face  to  face.  We  were  reminded  of  these 
lines : 


“Life  is  ever  Lord  of  Death, 

And  love  can  never  lose  its  own.” 

( John  Greenleaf  JV  hit  tier) 

As  the  years  went  by  it  was  a  comfort  to  her  aunts 
to  have  Clara  with  them  in  their  sickness  and  old  age. 
It  was  only  fitting  that  the  homestead  was  left  to  her. 
She  loved  the  old  home  with  its  many  memories,  but 
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was  not  at  all  well  in  a  climate  so  close  to  the  ocean, 
and  she  did  not  have  sufficient  funds  to  maintain  the 
place.  She  let  the  house  for  several  years  and  in  1937 
sold  it  to  the  author,  John  Marquand.  Since  that  time 
it  has  changed  hands  twice.  The  present  owners  love 
the  old  house  and  have  made  repairs  necessary  after 
twenty  years  of  neglect.  It  still  “sits  by  the  side  of  the 
road,”  a  reminder  of  those  who  have  lived  and  loved 
in  tlie  old  home  for  three  hundred  years. 

After  Raymond’s  passing,  January  29,  1954,  my  sis¬ 
ter  and  I  continued  a  while  longer  in  Atkinson  and  then 
moved  to  Derry  Village,  N.  H.,  where  we  now  live. 

Sometimes  as  we  review  the  history  of  the  old  home 
we  wonder  what  its  future  may  be.  World  events  and 
the  fulfilment  of  Old  Testament  prophecies  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  return  of  Christ  is  not  far  distant.  We 
are  reminded  of  the  words  of  John,  the  beloved  Dis¬ 
ciple,  “Now,  little  children,  abide  in  him;  that  when 
he  shall  appear,  we  may  have  confidence  and  not  be 
ashamed  before  him  at  his  coming.”  We,  the  only 
living  descendants  of  Moses  Moody  Ridgway,  from 
time  to  time  review  our  memories  and  give  thanks  for 
the  old  home. 

“There  are  no  times  like  the  old  times, — 

They  shall  never  be  forgot! 

There  is  no  place  like  the  old  place, — 

Keep  green  the  dear  old  spot!” 

(Author  unknown ). 
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